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COMRADES 

THE ELEPHANT AND 
HIS KEEPER 


Preparing For the Flying Age 



Many boys would like to have the opportunity of learning at first hand all about aeroplanes. 
These two little fellows, Peter and John Parkhouse, are inspecting a machine at their 
father’s aerodrome in Devon. 


A New Marconi Wonder 


What Happened One Day in 
the Hills Above Kandy 

■ THE FRIENDLINESS OF 
DUMB THINGS 

High above Kandy, the ancient capital 
of Ceylon, on a flattened hill-top sur¬ 
rounded by mile upon mile of jungle, a 
herd of elephants are helping to build the 
foundations of a wall. 

From the great blocks of stone piled 
on the side of the hill the elephants 
push a single block down with their 
feet, then wait while it is fixed on the 
ground between chains which they carry 
in their mouths, and finally walk off 
majestically with this load swinging in 
front of them. 

If the load should be in danger of 
shifting from the right position these 
sagacious animals adjust it by means 
of their trunks. 

Secret Language 

On the elephants’ backs sit the only 
people who have the slightest control 
over them ; indeed, control is hardly 
the right word, for these slight Sin' alese 
boys, the mahouts, love their elephants 
and their elephants love them, respond¬ 
ing with a blink of their absurd little 
piggy eyes to the secret language which 
only the elephants and their keepers 
understand. 

Going down the hill one night it 
happened that a boulder worked loose 
on to the road, causing the leading 
elephant to stumble. 

His keeper, who was swaying half 
asleep on the giant’s back, was flung 
headlong, and lay with a broken leg 
twisted under him on the ground. 

The elephant turned and instantly 
mounted guard over his friend. Curling 
his trunk backward and forward in de¬ 
fiance he refused to allow anyone to 
come near the unfortunate mahout; so 
finally the men fell back and waited to 
see what the elephant would do. 

Strength and Tenderness 

Tenderly, as if he were whispering 
words of reassurance to his friend, the 
great animal bent down, picked up the 
man and carried him in his trunk to 
the line of bamboo huts. 

There he laid him gently on a mat 
and, without any further command, 
swung grandly away to his own stable. 

During the time that his friend was in 
hospital the elephant allowed another 
mahout to look after him; but on the 
day the boy returned he stood waiting 
proudly for the familiar words and the 
touch of the familiar hand. 

No one knows what they say to each 
other, those two, as they still work on, 
building up the wall that is rising round 
the plateau above the ancient town in 
the island of Ceylon. 


IT was only to be expected that the 
name of Marconi would be heard iri 
connection with television. 

Scientists attending the British Asso¬ 
ciation meeting at York were among the 
first to see a demonstration of this 
latest marvel. A message of greeting 
was typed at Chelmsford, and the 
scientists in a darkened room at York 
were able to see it flash by on a screen. 

So far the Marconi engineers have con¬ 
centrated on evolving a system of tele¬ 
vision that will be of help to commerce, 
and the new method of sending messages 
by wireless is the result. 

A message is typed on a reel of trans¬ 
parent tape which passes through the 
television transmitter, and the message 
is reproduced as it is typed, letter by 
letter, on a screen many miles away. 

With the help of short-wave wireless 
messages so transmitted from England 
have been read in Sydney, Australia. 


The receiving screen is a long, narrow 
affair of ground glass, and the messages 
pass across it and disappear in the 
manner of the letters on electric news 
signs. Engineers are now working on 
the problem of how to record the words 
automatically. 

It is expected that the new system will 
largely replace the older method of 
cabling. It is said to be more accurate, 
for, whereas the sending by wireless of 
Morse signals is sometimes interfered 
with by atmospherics and wireless 
jamming, these have no effect on the 
accuracy of the televised tape reception. 
Messages have been transmitted by the 
new system at 120 words a minute. 

The three engineers who have been 
engaged on this television problem also 
claim to have discovered another method 
of picture television giving clearer 
images which can be seen in a oartly- 
lighted room. 


STORY OF A GALLANT 
SCHOOLMASTER 

THE STILL SMALL VOICE 
IN A STORM 

A Little Man of Great Spirit 
Who Ruled by Love 

EDWARD HODGE OF OAKHAM 

One day in 1879 there came to Oakham 
School in Rutland a small, quiet man 
to be the new headmaster. 

Oakham School was founded in 1584, 
but its numbers had fallen and its 
reputation was growing dim. It did not 
seem as if the old grand days could be 
brought back by such a man as Edward 
Vere Hodge. Why, he could not even 
look severe ! 

The wiseacres were wrong. 

One day when the school choir were 
rehearsing festival music in the parish 
church, and many others were there to 
listen, a terrifying thing happened. 
The whole church rocked, and a ball of 
fire fell whirling from the roof, struck 
the floor, and exploded loudly. The 
spire had been struck by lightning. 

Preventing a Panic 

Before there could be a panic-stricken 
rush for the door, in which many must 
have been knocked down and injured, 
Edward Hodge stepped forward in a 
leisurely manner and said in his usual 
quiet tones, reminding us of the still 
small voice : 

I hope you will not fail to appreciate 
the extraordinary beauty and interest of 
this phenomenon. 

Certainly he was the right man to be 
a headmaster. In a very short time he 
had revolutionised the school, numbers 
were mounting rapidly, and a fine type 
of boy was asking to come in. The 
gentle Head ruled by love, and it 
proved more effectual than fear. 

There was steel under the gentleness, 
of Edward Hodge, however; he was 
strong and of good courage, and nothing 
could daunt his spirit in adversity. 

An Undaunted Spirit 

As the years drew on they brought 
the dread disease of arthritis, and he 
became a cripple. Then he talked cheer¬ 
fully of the pleasure to be had from 
books. His eyesight failed, and he said 
that wireless had just come in time for 
him. He could always find something to 
be glad about; he never whined or 
whimpered. 

Now he has passed on, and is mourned 
all over the world by his old boys. One 
of them has said ; 

I have had to face situations of terror 
on both sides of the Earth, and I have been 
horribly afraid. It has helped me and 
saved me from disgrace to remember 
E. V. Hodge. I guess that there are 
hundreds of old boys who have been 
similarly saved. 

That is the glorious epitaph of the 
little quiet man who ruled by love. 
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CUCKOO’S 1000 MILES 
WITHOUT A STOP 
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JACK-IN-A-BOX 
ISLAND 

LAKE DERWENT’S 
STRANGE VISITOR 

What the Experts Have to ' 
Say About It 

A GAS-MADE MIRACLE 

Much interest has been aroused by 
the appearance once again o£ the floating 
island in Lake Derwent. 

• Though known as the floating island, 
its name is apt to prove misleading, for 
the island never changes its position, 
and whenever it does appear its sides re¬ 
main attached to the earth under water. 

The island occupies a position in the 
south-east corner of the lake, not far 
from the famous Lodore Falls, and lies 
some 150 feet from the side, at which 
spot the water is only some six feet deep. 

As a rule the island appears after 
intervals varying from five to fifteen 
years, and usually toward the conclusion 
of a warm summer. Once, and once 
only, its presence was recorded in three 
successive years—1824-25-26 ; in 1824 
it remained above the water from June 
21 to September 30. 

What the Island is Made Of 

In size and shape the island has 
varied considerably. Sometimes it 
covers as much as half an acre, at other 
times only a few perches. It never rises 
far above the water level, and the 
surface is broken by huge rents. 

The soil, for the first four or five 
inches, consists of. a mixture of clay and 
earth. Next comes a six-foot layer of 
loose peat, which in turn gives place to 
a stratum of fine soft clay. 

A large quantity of gas, consisting 
for the most part of carburetter! 
hydrogen and nitrogen, is imprisoned in 
the body of the island. 

Various explanations have been put 
forward from time to time to account 
for the island’s strange behaviour ; but 
it is now pretty well agreed among the 
experts that it is forced to the surface 
by gas which results from the decom¬ 
position of the vegetable matter of which 
the peat is formed. 

This also accounts for its appearance 
toward the end of a warm summer, for 
then gas is produced more copiously 
and in a more rarefied condition. 

It is then that the earth becomes so 
extended as to weigh less than an equal 
volume of water, and its upward move¬ 
ment is helped by the flowing in of the 
water between the peat earth and clay. 

A Disappearing Privilege 

Having .attained the surface, the 
island remains stationary for a time. 
Gradually, however, partly bjr conden¬ 
sation and partly by absorption, the 
volume of gas is reduced, and the island 
sinks slowly back to its former position. 

The vegetable matter of which the 
island is principally composed was 
undoubtedly amassed at a time when the 
lake was much shallower than it is 
today. For generations very little new 
matter has been added, and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that there will 
come a day when the old material will 
cease to furnish sufficient gas to bring 
about the upward movement. 

A future generation may not be 
privileged to see what their great¬ 
grandfathers looked upon as a miracle. 


WONDERFUL DIVING 

An Australian diver at Sydney, has 
remained under the water, at a depth of 
165 feet, for more than an hour. 

This is the world’s longest dive at 
such a depth, and not only creates a new 
record but introduces a new kind of air 
supply for divers which will entirely 
change the nature of deep-sea diving. 
Not only can the air be perfectly con¬ 
trolled by means of a double-chambered 
helmet, but the diver can move about 
freely at any depth.below the surface. 


Where Does He Go in 
Winter ? 

MYSTERY OF NEW ZEALAND 

Where does New Zealand’s shining 
cuckoo go in winter ? - 

Nobody can be sure. The bird makes 
its appearance in spring and disappears 
before winter. Everybody supposes it 
migrates to the tropical islands north of 
New Zealand, but nobody knows. 

The white people had been in New 
Zealand for a hundred years before one 
of them witnessed the coming of the 
shining cuckoo. 

Recently a schoolmaster and two 
children reported that they had seen a 
flock of cuckoos which appeared to have 
just reached New Zealand’s shores, for 
they were sitting in hundreds on fences 
and buildings while resting before 
scattering. 

A Chance For the Films 

Until this report there was no actual 
testimony, other than that of the Maoris, 
that the birds ever migrated. 

Someone has.suggested that it would 
be a good thing to take a moving picture 
film of the arrival of the shining cuckoos 
at the northernmost shores of New 
Zealand. 

The most marvellous thing about the 
migration of the shining cuckoos to and 
from New Zealand is that the birds have 
to cover tooo miles of ocean without a 
stop, for there are no big islands to be 
used as resting-places. 

Even the scientists tell us that they do 
, not know for certain what land in the 
Tropics the birds go to, or from what 
land they return. These things have yet 
to be discovered. 

£ 10,000 

A Golden Secret 
HOW TO BE HAPPY IN THIS 
WORLD 

Ten thousand £1 notes were handed 
over the counter in Jermyn Street the 
other day—for nothing, by nobody. 

The notes were given to the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals for the help and benefit of 
poor dumb creatures that can never 
say ” Thank you ! ” 

They were given by an old gentleman 
and his wife who would not give their 
names and asked only that the receipt 
should be made out to .Nemo—Nobody. 

All the Secretary of the R.S.P.C.A. 
can say about these generous benefac¬ 
tors is that they seemed very determined 
old people and the gentleman said his 
age was 83. 

He was indeed determined in well¬ 
doing, and those 83 years must have 
been those of a long life well spent. We 
hope there are more years of it to come, 
so that this generous couple may have 
plenty of time to realise the truth of the 
old saying : What I gave l have. 

The story of this gift, to which the 
only condition attached was that those 
who made it should remain unknown, 
is a remarkable one. It is also a beautiful 
one, for it teaches that in this world 
there are now, as always, people who do 
good and generous things for the sole 
joy of doing them. 

Somewhere in our midst (we may 
perhaps see them in the street and not 
know them) are two benefactors who 
have made a noble gift, and are quietly 
smiling at the thought that nobody 
knows their secret but themselves. 

They keep a golden silence about their 
generosity ; but we should like to think 
that they may chance to see the C.N. 
and know that all kind people thank 
them and wish them a long continuance 
of their long and happy lives. 


THREE GENERATIONS 

A GREAT MEMORY IN 
JOHN WESLEY S CHAPEL 

The Happy Home at Chelsea 
and Its Gift to the World 

BAND OF FAMOUS MEN 

Another link with the time of its 
founder has been added to Wesley’s 
Chapel in the City Road. 

Here was unveiled the other day a 
tablet in memory of three generations 
of Macdonalds, all of whom were 
ministers and whose total period of 
service covered nearly a century and 
a half, from 1784 to 1929. 

First came James Macdonald, who 
entered the ministry in 1784, the year 
after John Wesley drew up the Declara¬ 
tion on which the new Church was 
founded. James Macdonald must often 
have talked with the great evangelist 
before he passed away in r79i. James 
himself died in 1833 after 49 years 
service, and his son George Browne 
carried on the tradition. 

A Wonderful Record 

Called to the ministry in 1825, George 
laboured for 43 years until his death in 
1868. Men and women who are alive 
today remember well his’ work and 
preaching in Chelsea. 

His son Frederick William entered the 
ministry in 1862 and was one of the most 
eloquent and popular preachers of the 
Wesleyan Church over a period of 67 
years. We remember hearing him long 
before the C.N. was thought of. 

Grandfather, father, and son 159 
years, a wonderful record indeed ! 

The story of the George Macdonald 
of the second generation, the middle man 
of the three, is remarkable. Not only 
did George Macdonald give to the world 
the son who was to be President of the 
Wesleyan Conference and one of its 
record ministers, but he had five daugh¬ 
ters as well, and his home radiated 
influences that will live long in art and 
literature, politics and humanity. 

Ideals of Beauty and Grace 

Alice helped her brother in the 
Pottery district, and there, by Rudyard 
Lake, met young Lockwood Kipling. 
Rudyard Kipling was their son. 

Agnes Macdonald married Edward 
Poynter, who became President of the 
Royal Academy, and Georgians married 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, in whose 
pictures women live for ever as ideals 
of beauty and grace. 

One other daughter, Louisa, chose a 
business man instead of an artist, an 
engineer engaged in building up one of 
England’s greatest firms. But be, too, 
was destined to become a famous man, 
beloved in our own time, for his name 
is Stanley Baldwin. 

All the members of this Macdonald 
family have carried on the high tradition 
of duty and service preached by John 
Wesley, who must have been present in 
spirit at the gathering in his old chapel 
when the memorial tablet was unveiled 
the other day. 


A TREE IN A MONTH 

On the roof of one of the famous 
research laboratories of the General 
Electric Company in Schenectady is a 
trial ground for “ high-speed ” plants. 

A grape fruit tree, which ordinarily 
takes from five to ten years to come to 
maturity, has been grown in one month, 
and is in flower. 

True, it is only two inches high, and 
if the fruit conics it will be so tiny 
that it could only be a curiosity. But 
the submitting of seeds to X-rays has 
many curious effects on germination, 
and some experiments which are being 
made will be useful to farmers. 


■ There are 6775 railway stations in 
EnglandandWales,theL.M.S.,with 2300, 
having more than any other railway. 
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THE MAN WITHOUT 
A COUNTRY 

Where Can He Land ? 
STORY OF A FLYING RUSSIAN 

Poor Rabockimski has just been 
moved on again. . 

They have been moving him on 
for seven years. 

He was born in Russia, and was a 
little boy when the revolution broke 
out. His mother escaped into Hungary, 
taking the child with her. When he 
grew up he wanted to live in his own 
country, and went to Russia. But 
because he had no passport the door 
was slammed in his face. 

Then he tried Austria, with the same 
result. Germany, Switzerland, Rumania, 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, and England 
have said : " We do not want you.” 

His latest effort was to hide on an 
American ship at a British port, in the 
hope of creeping ashore unnoticed at 
New York. But the stowaway was 
discovered, and was sent back to 
Plymouth, where they refused him 
permission to land. 

All the world has decided that it 
does not want Stanislaus Rabockimski, 
the man without a country. 

“ Let Russia look after her own,” they 
say. 

Mother Russia replies: " You ran 
away when you were a little boy. I 
disown you.” 

His fate is only a little less tragic 
than that of the Wandering Jew. 

LIMEHOUSE GIRL WHO 
DID NOT FORGET 
A Legacy For the London 
Hospital 

Many a rich legacy has been left to 
the London Hospital, but rarely can 
one have given more delight than a 
bequest that came to light the other day. 

A lady who married a wealthy textile 
manufacturer and lived in New York 
State had happy memories of Limehouse, 
where she was born 70 years ago. 

When, she was making her will she 
thought of the children who play where 
she played as a child, and resolved to 
help the great hospital which ministers 
to their needs. 

Her name was Eliza Lilian : Ablett and, 
leaving her fortune of ^150,000 to her 
stepbrother James Vincent, .• also a 
native of Limehouse, she stated in her 
will that on his death a fifth of her 
estate should go to the London Hospital. 

It is estimated that £ 22,000 will be 
the amount of her bequest to this 
splendid institution. 


Things Said 

In all things, be Men. 

Motto of a Boy; School in Kashmir 
There never was a time when quacks 
so flourished. Dr Henning Belfrage 

China is going through a great intel¬ 
lectual revolution. Mr R. Humphrey 
Beer in the States is made out of old 
shoes. The Mayor of Chicago 

I think it is, better to obstruct the 
streets with a barrow than stand in a 
Labour Exchange queue. A fruit hawker 
The steam locomotive is not so down- 
and-out as some people imagine. 

Sir Josiah Stamp 

We shall have 13,000,000 out of work 
by January, 1933- 

President U.S. Federation of Labour 
1 love England. I would like to gather 
it up in my arms and take it home with 
ms. An Australian lady on her first visit 
I feel sure that motoring cannot go on 
unless we make the roads of England 
cafe. Sir William Morris 
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Ben Hur in Sugar • Horses on Holiday • Amazon Lighthouse 


Horse3 on Holiday—On the Surrey hills near Reigate a hundred cart-horses from London are enjoying a well-earned rest of four months. 

which seem to enjoy to the full the freedom of their 60 acres of grazing land. 


Here is a group of the splendid animals, 


Foundations in Rock—Here is a picture which helps to explain why 
New York can have such massive skyscrapers. It shows men at 
work with pneumatic drills preparing foundations in the solid rock. 


Lighthouse on Legs—This curious lighthouse is 
on the shore of IVlarajo Island at the mouth of 
the Amazon, where tides sweep at great speed. 


Warning Bells-—When these horses go home after a day’s work in 
the harvest fields traffic in the narrow Sussex lanes is warned of 
their approach bv the jingling of their bells. 


A Qroup in Sugar—At the Confectioners and Bakers Exhibition 
held at the Agricultural Hall In London this scene from Ben Hur 
was one of many clever models carried out in sugar. 


New London Bus—-Improvements in London buses are always going 
on. Here is one of the latest type of single-deckers in which the 
engine is housed beneath the passenger seats at the side. 


Police Radio—Here is the scene in the radio room at the headquarters 
of the New York police from which messages are broadcast to 
patrol cars all over the metropolis. 


Children's Wimbledon—A striking photograph 
of IVliss Betty Batt in action during the Junior 
Lawn Tennis Championships at Wimbledon. 


New Power Station—This picturesque peep at London’s river 
shows on the opposite bank the great new electric power station 
now rapidly rising at Battersea. 
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SIMBA GOES TO 
' THE BARBER 

SMARTENiNG-UP A ZOO 
PET 

Handsome Lion Who Neglected 
His Appearance 

AND A COMPANION FOR 
A LONELY TIGER 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Simba, one of the Zoo’s black-maned 
lions, has had to undergo a series ’ of 
beauty treatments. 

Until lately Simba had occupied an 
outdoor den, and apparently while 
leading an open-air- life he neglected 
to take care of his mane, with the result 
that this had got into a terribly tangled 
and muddy condition. 

Simba has now been transferred to an 
indoor den, and as he is a Zoo pet the 
. matted state of his hair was con¬ 
sidered to be not only detrimental 
to his appearance, but also liable to 
decrease his popularity. So the head- 
keeper informed Simba that he would 
have to be tidied up, .and promptly 
set to work, 

A Great Transformation 

It needed a lot of attention, but a 
daily grooming with brush and comb 
soon began to have its effect, and now 
Simba is beginning to look the most 
immaculate inmate of the house. 

This lion is so amiable that he never 
raises the slightest objection to being 
beautified, even when the keeper pro¬ 
duces his scissors; and each morning 
he lies down quietly while his mane is 
being carefully groomed. 

Another inmate of the Lion House, 
-a young tigress called Ranee, has gone 
to Whipsnade, and so the lonely tiger 
in the large pit in the country zoo now 
has a companion. 

Introducing the two tigers to each 
other was a dangerous experiment, for 
had they fought it would have been 
impossible to separate them. The size 
of the enclosures gives the animals 
greater scope for fighting, and makes 
it too dangerous for keepers to intervene. 

After a Few Snarls 

Consequently when Ranee arrived at 
Whipsnade her new mate, Bengal, 
was lured into one of the small cages 
which communicate with the tiger pit. 
Ranee was placed in the next-door cage, 
and the two tigers gazed at one another. 

As they seemed to like one another 
the doors of the cages were opened, and 
both animals walked out into the pit, 
watched with some anxiety by the 
officials. However, after the two animals 
had exchanged a few snarls they decided 
to make friends. 

Ranee has a sister at the Zoo called 
Dido who, it is hoped, will become the 
companion of Bengal’s brother. Rajah II. 

Bengal and Rajah both belonged to 
Bostock’s menagerie and when the 
Whipsnade tiger pit was ready for 
occupation they took possession of it. 
But the two brothers did not agree 
very well, and so it was decided to send 
Rajah to Regent’s Park, and to send 
Ranee to Whipsnade in his place. 


RAMBLING ALL THE YEAR 

The railway companies are continuing 
special arrangements to assist walking 
tours throughout the year. 

Special preparations are being made 
for autumn and winter walking. Cheap 
day and week-end tickets for walkers 
will be available throughout the autumn 
and winter. 

From the large centres of population 
hundreds of walking tours have been 
planned, and the details, printed in 
postcard and booklet form, can be 
obtained from the railway stations. 
Dog-lovers may note that there are 
special rates for their pets, 


GOOD DEEDS AT DEAL 

The Postmaster’s 300 

IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM PENN 

Poor Mr Postmaster! They asked 
him to lick 300 stamps for perfect 
strangers. 

He has the honour or misfortune to 
be in charge of the post office at Deal. 
Just 250 years ago a ship named the 
Welcome was lying off Deal, and a little 
boat rowed out to put on board a hand¬ 
some man of 38 named William Penn. 

His father had been an admiral who 
served with distinction under the 
Commonwealth, but intrigued with the 
Stuarts and helped to bring over the 
Navy to Charles the Second. 

To the old admiral’s disgust his 
handsome and brilliant son became a 
Quaker. Under the king the admiral 
had brought to the throne William Penn 
was twice imprisoned, once in the Tower 
and once in Newgate, for worshipping 
in the Quaker manner. He spent his 
imprisonment in writing Quaker books. 
He longed for religious freedom. 

How Pennsylvania Was Founded 

When his father died William Penn 
inherited claims on the Government for 
;Q 6,000. He asked for a tract of land 
in America instead of the money, which 
was readily granted. There William 
Penn founded a colony based on demo¬ 
cratic principles and religious toleration. 
The colony flourished so well that 
Charles the Second was delighted, and 
called it Pennsylvania. 

It took Penn sixty days to cross the 
Atlantic, crossed by Mr Mollison in half 
as many hours. Some say he sailed on 
September 1, others on September 5, 
1682. People in America have been 
celebrating September 1 as the day of 
sailing, and so 300 American stamp 
collectors have written to the postmaster 
at Deal, enclosing envelopes addressed 
to themselves, and asking him to stamp 
them with the official die bearing the 
words Deal, Sept. 1, 1932. 

! Some of the requests came from 
museums, and others from private 
collectors. All have been granted, for 
Deal sympathises with America: it also 
has a kindly memory of William Penn. 

A LIFE FULL OF ENERGY 
Alice Blagrave’s Work 

Another pioneer of education for 
girls has passed on. 

Miss Alice Blagrave, first headmistress 
of the City of London School for Girls, 
has finished her lifework. She helped 
to put into motion a movement as 
important for our girls as the founding 
of grammar schools in Tudor times was' 
for boys. Fifty years ago, after being 
the brilliant girl of her school, she won 
a scholarship for Newnham, and was 
placed at the top of the women in the 
Classical Tripos with an honours B.A. 

In whatever she did in life she took a 
foremost place. When she was only 33 
she was appointed to the City of London. 
She spent the best part of her life in 
building-up this school and giving it its 
splendid traditions. 

When her health broke down and she 
had to give up this work Miss Blagrave 
was not to be beaten. She undertook 
lighter work and taught boys. She 
was in the Censor’s office during the 
war, working so smartly that she could 
examine a letter in the time it took other 
people to censor a postcard. 

Later she made up her mind to see 
something of the world, and went once 
to India and three times to Australia. 
But she put in many more working 
days before her life was over, and only 
a few weeks ago this indomitable old 
lady was inspecting schools. 

Miss Blagrave had too much sense of 
humour to be a serious-minded blue¬ 
stocking. She loved life and people, 
created a cheerful atmosphere wherever 
she went, and she never wasted time,. 
but turned her spare minutes into the 
creation of exquisite needlework. . 


A Cheerful man in 
Misfortune 

Lord Sudeley and 
Barnardo Boys 

In that favourite book for children and 
grown-ups, The Rose and the Ring, the 
Fairy Blackstick gave to Giglio a little 
misfortune instead of a costly christen¬ 
ing gift, and Thackeray’s delightful 
fairy tale proves that this was a better 
present than coffers of gold. 

A little misfortune was the lot of 
Lord Sudeley, who has lately passed on 
at 62, and it was probably responsible 
for much of the ultimate happiness of 
his life. His name is known to many 
for the great work he did for Dr Bar- 
nardo’s Homes. His father was the 
pioneer of Museum Lectures and a 
valued friend of our papers. 

Lord Sudeley was brought up as the 
heir of great wealth, but he never 
succeeded to it. His father lost nearly 
all his money and had to sell the family 
estates, and instead of doing what he 
liked, Charles Hanbury-Tracy, as Lord 
Sudeley’s name was then, had to look 
around for suitable work. 

A Man of Many Friends 

But he was cheerful and courageous, 
and sailed for Australia to seek his 
fortune, and later on found his way to 
South Africa. When the war broke out 
he joined up, although he was no longer 
young, and was sent to France. In 
serving his country he lost his health, 
and after he was wounded and invalided 
home he never recovered. 

But the change of fortune earlier in 
life had given him a taste for work, and 
his business talent was now brought out, 
for, in addition to joining the committee 
of the London Hospital, he threw him¬ 
self into the work of developing Dr 
Bamardo’s Homes, through which tire 
destinies of thousands of boys are 
changed for the better.' Lord Sudeley 
was a man of many friends among rich 
and poor. His thoughtfulness for 
others was shown by his last directions 
that nobody should be told of his 
death until the day of his burial, so 
that his friends should not be in¬ 
convenienced by having to go to the 
graveside. 

THE FROZEN ORCHESTRA 
Ice-Cream Man’s Music 

One of the men who sell ice-cream 
became, all unknown to himself, a 
scientist. 

He had just sold an ice-cream block 
to Miss Mary Waller, lecturer in physics 
to the London School of Medicine for 
Women, when he placed a piece of ice 
against his bicycle bell. 

The bell rang. As it rang it started a 
train of inquiry in the scientific mind of 
the professor of physics, who was not so 
engrossed in her ice-cream as to put the 
thought aside. 

Why did cold make the bell ring ? 

Miss Waller determined to find out. 
She procured some solid carbon dioxide 
gas, which freezes into a kind of snow at 
a teniperature some 150 degrees below 
freezing, and placed it against a number 
of metals. 

All of them, owing to the transfer 
of heat from the comparatively warm 
metal to the extremely cold block, were 
thrown into vibration which manifested 
itself as a musical note. 

At York, before the British Associa¬ 
tion, Miss Waller produced the strangest 
assortment of musical instruments set 
into vibration by her carbon dioxide 
conductor. 

She had a silver cake-stand, tuning- 
forks, and various metal rods. The cake- 
stand emitted a bass note, one metal 
shrieked, another gave a clear sound 
like rubbed glass: in their turn the 
tuning-forks responded after their kind. 

Steel, brass, and silver responded best, 
and an expert might even play a tune 
on them with solid gas. ■ 


30 PEOPLE FROM 
SEVEN COUNTRIES 

Getting To Know Each 
Other 

A SPLENDID SORT OF HOLIDAY 

By a Member of the Party 

There were thirty of us, English,' 
French, Germans, Danes, Dutch, one 
Indian, and one Chinese. 

For our fortnight’s house-party we had 
a delightful school at St Leonards; 
bathing, tennis, dancing, and sports 
filled our spare moments. But what 
had really brought us together was a 
common desire for personal contacts and 
exchange of views with the youth of 
other countries. 

Each morning we met in Chapel, and 
our leader told us to make a start to¬ 
ward international brotherhood in our 
own group, casting out all bitterness 
and seeing things from each other’s 
point of view. We had group discus¬ 
sions about such thorny problems as 
war guilt, the clash of national 
pride with international goodwill, the 
use of force in any circumstances, the 
best methods of furthering peace. 
First-hand Information 

It was a wonderful opportunity for 
gleaning first-hand information ; we 
could ask our Indian lady about British 
rule, Gandhi, missionaries, and other 
burning questions. Our member of the 
Nazi party could tell us all about Hitler 
and what they hoped from his leader¬ 
ship ; our Chinese student was intensely 
interesting about the sufferings and needs 
of his country. 

One Sunday afternoon we invited 
members of neighbouring congregations 
to an outdoor meeting. Besides national 
songs there were short speeches from 
seven of us describing our countries’ 
efforts for peace and what this Holiday 
Party had meant to us. Another day 
we joined with two other international 
groups and held a Peace Demonstra¬ 
tion in Hastings, at which the mayor 
took the chair. 

An Unforgettable Yarn 

Local people were most kind in enter¬ 
taining us and offering hospitality. The 
Dean of Canterbury not only arranged 
for a charming lady to take us round the 
Cathedral, but gave us tea at the 
Deanery and an unforgettable yarn 
about his experiences in China. 

As the days wore on our friendship 
deepened and we made plans for linking 
up in our peace work. Once more per¬ 
sonal experience had shown us liow 
likeable are the young men and women of 
all countries, what a delight it is to work 
and play together, to teach one another 
languages, to help one another to a deeper 
spiritual insight into life and its problems. 

THE BREAD MACHINES 
And the Cottage Loaf 

At the Bakers Exhibition in the 
Agricultural Hall was a machine which 
can make and complete 2000 pieces of 
pastry in an hour. There was also a 
machine which can knead 1000 pounds 
of dough in an hour, and another which 
turns out 4000 loaves also in an hour. 

But we are certain the exhibition had 
no machine that can make a loaf which 
looks, or is, or tastes, nearly one quarter 
as good as some bread we know made 
in a little cottage somewhere in England, 
by one of the few home-made bread 
makers left. 

The cottage is nowhere near the 
Agricultural Hall; it is down a little 
lane, and up another, and it has a 
thatched : roof and a lupin garden. 

Machines can do a great deal; they 
can almost live, but they simply cannot 
make home-made bread.' ' . 
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C.N. Picture Map of the World Showing All Kinds of Weather 



A REGION OF FOGS 
On five days out of six fog 
covers the Panhandle of Alaska 
and the islands beyond. At 
Unalaska it rains or snows on 
250 days in the year. 


bt&as 


DEATH VALLEY 
The hottest and driest 
place in U.S.A. is Death 
Valley in California, 
where a record tempera¬ 
ture of 134 degrees has 
been registered. Yet 
surrounding hills are 
fertile when irrigated. 


RAIN AND HEAT 
Europe’s wettest place 
is Coimbra, in Portugal, 
with nearly 200 inches of 
rain in a year. Villanova 
dePortimao is said to be 
Europe’s hottest place. 



THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 

p ■ 

In Greenland and other Northern 


latitudes the Aurora Borealis is 

yr , / 

seen in the autumn and winter 

/ y V 

sky. This beautiful spectacle is 

Tj r m 

believed to be an electro- 

Ck - l dr 

magnetic phenomenon. 
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A VERY COLD TOWN 
Verkhoyansk in Siberia, the 
coldest place in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, has a January mean 
temperature of 60 degrees below 
zero, though 90 below zero has 
been known. 




Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


The Autumnal Equinox 

On September 23 the Sun is over¬ 
head at the Equator. This is 
known as the Autumnal Equinox, 
and every place has 12 hours day 
and 12 hours night. North of the 
Equator the days will now get 
shorter and the nights longer, 
while the reverse takes place in 
the Southern Hemisphere. 


■Herrs 
del Fuego 


THE HOTTEST TOWN 
Massawa on the Red 
Sea is said to be the 
hottest town in the 
world. Its mean tem¬ 
perature is 88 degrees, 
but in the hot season 
120 in the shade is 
frequently registered. 


SNOW EVERY MONTH 
Tierra del Fuego is one of the 
coldest parts of South America, 
ft has a mean temperature just 
above freeiing-point and snow 
falls every month of the year. 



A WATERLESS TRACT 
The great Kalahari Desert in 
S.W. Africa is one of the driest 
parts of the world. Rain is 
scanty and journeys of hundreds 
of miles have been made without 
encountering water. 


RAINFALL EXTREMES 
Australia's rainfall varies 
greatly, some parts having only 
a tenth of an inch in a year, 
while some Queensland coastal 
areas have 160 inches. Many 
rivers flow only after heavy rains. 


WHERE JOAN WAS 
BURNED 

Historic Spot in Rouen 

The C.N. long ago hoped that the spot 
near which Joan of Arc perished in 
Rouen would be made more beautiful; 
it was then a butcher’s shop. 

Now this has been done. The butcher’s 
shop has been built back under the 
covered market, and in the space left, 
which is only a few yards from the 
scene of the great tragedy, a beautiful 
statue of the Maid has been erected. 

Joan- stands against the stake sur¬ 
rounded by symbolical flames and 
holding a crucifix. We like to think it 
was the cross, hastily made from a stick, 
which was given to her by an English¬ 
man in the crowd. Her head is raised 
triumphantly, and she seems to be 
littering the words, recorded by the 
monk who stood close to her While she 
was dying : “ Yes, my voices were of 
God ; my voices have not deceived me ! ” 
It is recorded that ten thousand men 
wept that day; and one of the secretaries 
of the King of England declared ; “ We 
have burned a saint! ” 

So much of' the old Rouen is still 
unchanged that it is difficult to believe, 
as we walk down the narrow cobbled 
streets and pass Joan of Arc’s Tower, 
that it is 500 years since the Maid was 
imprisoned there. . 

In the little Square of the Maid of 
Orleans, not far from the Old Market 
where she was burned, is still to be seen 
the older statue of Joan so familiar to 
thousands of English people. 


HE NEVER LAUGHED 

At an inquest the other day a widow 
said of her husband, “ He never laughed, 
and he could never see a joke in his life." 

Perhaps he was more to be pitied than 
the homeless tramps on the highroad or 
the incurable people in hospitals. It is 
a terrible calamity never to see a joke. 

We ought to give thanks every night 
for being born with sound limbs and a 
sense of humour. 


THE EVERLASTING PERIL 
The Cigarette in the Mine 

A very grave statement appears in the 
Inspector’s report on the disaster at 
Llwynypia Colliery, Glamorgan, last 
January, when 11 men lost their lives. 

A cigarette was found in a box in a 
pocket of one of the victims, thus dis¬ 
closing the fact that there had been 
laxity both by a worker in the mine 
and by those officials whose duty it was 
to search the workers before admitting 
them to the mine. 

Great heroism was displayed in the 
rescue work at that time ; one of the 
party died while searching for his 
missing comrades. 

We have no doubt the owner of the 
cigarette would have been among the 
first to go to the help of his fellows, 
risking his own life ; but why are smokers 
so reckless of the dangers in which they 
place their friends and themselves for the 
sake of an idle moment’s pleasure ? 


A COOKING-POT WITH 
A STORY 

They have just found the cooking- 
pot of the Old Woman who Lived in a 
Shoe and had so many children that she 
didn’t know what to do. 

At Colchester they have dug up a fine 
bronze cauldron with drop handles. 
This cooking-pot measures two feet 
across, and might have held the broth 
with which, as the rhyme tells us, the 
Old Woman fed her huge family. 

The cauldron was found on the site 
of the old Roman camp, but experts 
say it is Celtic work, and that the first 
cook to stir it lived 2000 years ago. It 
was looted by Roman soldiers, and it 
probably held soup made from looted 
cattle also. The life of a saucepan was 
not such a humdrum affair 2000 years ago 
as it is today. 


Owing to the smaller demand for 
whisky 78 of Scotland’s 91 distilleries 
have stopped production for this year. 


A MOUNTAINEERING DAY 
Three Highest Peaks 

A man has stood on top of the highest 
mountain peaks in England, Scotland, 
and Wales within 24 hours. 

He is Mr E. R. Hall, a racing motorist, 
and his self-appointed task began at 
midnight on the summit of Snowdon. 

Making his way down the mountain 
by the light of flares Mr Hall next set 
out in a fast car for Scafel Pike in 
Cumberland, 200 miles away. After 
climbing this 3200-feet peak and obtain¬ 
ing photographic evidence of reaching 
its summit he came down and made 
another 200-mile car journey into 
Scotland. The summit of Ben Nevis, 
4400 feet above sea-level, was reached 
an hour before midnight. 


OUR WONDERFUL RAILWAYS 

The Cheltenham Flyer is the first 
train in the world to travel regularly at 
more than 70 miles an hour. 

In the new winter time-table this 
Great Western express is allowed 65 
minutes for the journey between Swindon 
and Paddington, more than 77 miles. 
To do this it travels at 7i'3 miles an 
hour. The Flyer made its first winter 
trip in 61 minutes, travelling for part 
of the time at 86-5 miles an hour. 

The winter time-tables show many 
other examples of the saving of minutes. 
The L.M.S. now has five expresses, and 
the L.N.E.R. can boast of six, which 
run at 60 miles an hour or more. 


A POET’S WILL 

Poets will be poets even when they 
make their wills. 

Prosaic people leave pounds, shillings, 
and pence to their heirs. A Belgian poet 
named Elskamp has just left the town 
of Liege six hundred sundials ! 

For over forty years he had been 
collecting these quaint and picturesque 
timepieces, some of which had told the 
hour in old-world gardens as far back as 
the fifteenth century. Now they will 
form a section of the Museum of Liege. 


STOP HIM AND BUY ONE 
The Sixpenny Oxygen Brick 
REMARKABLE REPORT 
FROM GERMANY 

If the invention of oxygen in solid 
bricks reported from Germany proves a 
solid fact there will be a ready sale for it. 

Solid oxygen we have seen at the 
Royal Institution, but it would be even 
more difficult to carry about or o keep 
than the cumbrous metal cylinders in 
which oxygen is usually transported. 

The German briquettes, however, are 
said to be of some solid substance, not 
specified, which is saturated with oxygen 
by a chemital process. 

When properly treated the blocks 
slowly give off the oxygen. 

There is nothing improbable in the 
discovery of some way of so uniting 
oxygen with a solid substance, but a 
chemist would be wary of naming the 
substance or the method of combination. 
As many ladies among C.N. readers 
will know, a way has been found of 
uniting methylated spirit with a chalky 
material in blocks which, though easily 
and safely carried about, will burn slowly 
with the methylated spirit blue flame. 
They are called meta spirit. 

Oxygen might similarly be shut up in 
blocks, and might be given off like any 
other gas. The blocks are said to be 
sealed up in tins till wanted, and may 
thus be stored for a long time. 

It is suggested that such tinned oxygen 
would be useful to colliers, or submarine 
crews, or, if the worst comes to the 
worst, to peaceful civilians subjected to 
poison-gas attacks in war. 

A more peaceful use would be in 
heated lecture rooms, or stuffy theatres, 
where the release of oxygen in modera¬ 
tion might relieve the audience and 
even stimulate the performers. Every 
theatre-goer would be armed with it, and 
it might prove as universal in use as the 
Thermos flask. 
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Great Sir Walter 

Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon’s light is quenched in smoke; 
The trumpet’s silvern sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hill. 

A hundred years ago Sir 
Walter Scott died in his 
house at Abbotsford, on Septem¬ 
ber 21, 1832. 

He had been taken ill in 
London on his return from a tour 
in Europe ; so ill that the doctors 
feared he could not be moved 
from his lodgings. But he never 
ceased to ask to go home, and at 
last he was taken by steamboat 
to Newhaven, near Edinburgh, 
and from there by carriage to 
Abbotsford. 

The sight of the familiar scenes 
kindled his heart and mind. He 
was for brief intervals almost 
himself again, but he sank to¬ 
ward unconsciousness and they 
would not move him from the 
study where he lay. 

Speech left him. But there 
came a moment when he roused 
himself, and asked in the watches 
of the night for his son-in-law 
Lockhart. Lockhart came, and 
to him were said the last words 
that Sir Walter spoke : “Be a 
good man, my dear, for when jmu 
come to lie here, as I lie now, 
that will he the only thing that 
will be of any use to you.’’ 

That, it seems to us, was the 
greatest message that he left 
to the world. It was because 
of this inner greatness that what 
he wrote has made so deep and 
lasting a mark in English prose 
and poetrjr. 

Sir Walter’s romances are no 
less vivid to a discerning mind 
in this century than when they 
were written. In literature they 
set the fashion of the historical 
novel, and if some have improved 
on the workmanship none has 
bettered the imagination, the 
research, the observation of Great 
Sir Walter. For a century and 
more his passages have been 
read, quoted,' treasured by those 
who read and speak the English 
tongue all over the world. 

He has passed into the com¬ 
pany of the immortals. Shake¬ 
speare and Charles Dickens would 
stand by his side on either hand 
as his sponsors. There would be 
no one of all those who have 
made and contributed to English 
language and literature who 
would not be proud to number 
Sir Walter among themselves. 

Those who knew him as he 
lived were never wearied of 
speaking of his modesty, his 
kindness, his generosity to other 
writers. He gave with both 
hands, for he had much to give. 
When he died it seemed to the 
men of his time that a great light 
had gone out. But his beacon 
light can never be quenched in 
smoke, nor his silvern voice be 
. stilled, for' they are with us 
today, a century after, if we will 
but see and hear them. 


p 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 

f\ 

tC ‘ 

THE EDITORS WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

FROM MY WINDOW 


Wisdom of the Wise 

Jf you were asked to express in a 
sentence (said someone to the 
Philosopher) the most satisfactory 
and happiest way of living, what 
would your answer be ? 

The Philosopher hesitated a moment 
and then replied : I should say that 
it is making the most of a good day and 
the best of a bad one. 

© 

A Pied Piper of the East 

A^d who would you like most to 
meet ? said somebody one wet 
afternoon on holiday; and all those 
present were asked to give a name. 

We suggested Mr R. A. Hickling, 
and were surprised that none had 
heard of him. He is a pioneer in 
singing the Gospel into the heart of 
the people in South India. 

When there is revival in the Church 
it alwaj^s is accompanied by music; 
and it is the ancient Indian way. So 
Mr Hickling gives his services in 
various vernaculars and works out the 
story of Christ in a set of beautiful 
songs accompanied by a band of 
Indian drummers and a violinist. For 
the connecting period of the tale he 
uses a cheery chant, and when he 
bursts into song the singers join in and 
the instruments play louder. 

The Hickling Way is loved and 
understood by the simple villagers; 
and he is the beloved Pied Piper of the 
missionary forces of South India. 

© 

Are We in Earnest ? 

A 1 !® we in earnest about saving 
some 7000 lives a year ? There 
ought to be’ only one answer to this 
question, yet the slaughter on the 
roads goes on unchecked. 

If we were in earnest we should 
sternly reduce speeds ; license com¬ 
petent drivers only; compel all 
vehicles to stop when approaching a 
main road from a side road; levy 
much more severe penalties. 

This would save motorists from 
themselves and, by compellingcaution, 
save pedestrians also. 

© 

C.N. Philosophies 

Forgiveness 

poRGiVENESS is the measure of the 
heart; it is its highest expression. 

The man who is able to forgive most 
is able to love most. 

To forgive is to forget; they are 
like twin words, children of their 
common substance Love. 

Forgiveness has but one form : for¬ 
getfulness. Nothing is forgiven unless 
it is forgotten. 

To forgive is to mean that wrong has 
changed nothing ; the path is free to 
begin all over again. 

All men have inherited the quality 
of forgiveness from the Creator. The 
only thing they have to do is to use it, 
to distribute it at home and in the 
world at large. 


The Hedge in the Lane 

W E yield to none in our love of the 
green, hedges that are among 
the incomparable glories of England, 
but we cannot help sympathising with 
a traveller who complains that they 
sometimes hide a beauty greater still. 

Is this not so, especially in Cornwall, 
where often its matchless views of our 
Atlantic coast are cut off from us by a 
hedge that has been allowed to grow 
too high ? It is perhaps well worth 
remembering. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

A T the Confectioners Exhibition the 
figure of Eros was made out of 
sugar. A lady said it was simply sweet. 

a ;• 

A New Zealand scientist says the 
Earth is hollow. Wonder if he has 
been taken in. 

■ 0 

Jt is said that children's school prizes 
are never read. But they are bound 
to be. 

0 

The peach was originally an almond, 
declares a naturalist. But it wanted 
to be even more 
original. 

0 

Let the sun 
into your 
house, says a 
writer. Some 
old houses are 
full of beams. 

0 

Week-end 
motorists 
often drop in on 
their friends for 
meals. But are 
surprised when their friends want to 
drop them. 

0 

A lady says she doesn’t mind if the 
wasp waist comes back. So long 
as it is only on the wasp. 

B 

gOMEONE has had half his lawn stolen. 
The thief cut and ran. 

0 

(Continuous practice improves a 
pianist’s playing. And often ruins 
his neighbour’s work. 

0 

Live will cure almost anything, de¬ 
clares an essayist. Not a herring. 

0 

Lips, we are told, should be kept closed 
while eating. In that case we can 
only eat our words. 

’ © ' 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

’Phere will be no pit ponies in ten 
years if the decrease goes on as 
last year. 

gcHOOL Saving Associations have 
grown by ten thousand in ten 
years. 

A Litter Lout has been fined for 
leaving a newspaper on a seat in 
a London park. 

JUST ■AN IDEA 
Who will recover first? The nation 
that is least afraid of ether nations 
recovering too, : 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If kick-it beats 
cricket 


To Helen Keller 

By Our Town Girl 

Our C.N. Town Girl, who saw Helen Keller 
a little while ago, being stirred by the sight of 
this brave woman blind and deaf and almost 
dumb, has sent us these lines about her. 

They say no human voice has 
reached your ears, 

And yet we think at times your 
spirit hears 

Melodies, as it takes its Way 
apart 

(Unheard by us) within your 
cloistered heart. 

W E think this must be so ; 

we think_you find, 

Deep in the quiet convent of your 
mind, 

Where ever — ever — shadowed 
silence falls, 

Beauty which we, outside those 
tranquil walls, 

Qo miss ; for there is lighted 
on your face 

The peace of one who, in some 
mountain place, 

Holds converse; not as men 
■ commune with men, 

But with some glory scarcely 
in our ken. 

Also it seems that common 
gratitude 

For sound we know, for sight’s 
beatitude, 

We had forgotten till you came 
our way 

With joy and praise. What had 
we left to say ? . 

A n y small fortitude we thought 
our own 

Went on the winds like faded 
petals blown, 

For we, far more equipped, have 
not attained 

The courage you, in your dark 
world, have gained. 

Qown through the years your 
story will be told 
Till those, the broken, baffled 
ones, will hold 

Their faces up once more to 
hear you won, 

And take fresh aid, fresh heart, 
to battle on. 

© 

Lord Byron’s Prayer 

Father! no prophet’s laws I seek ; 
Thy laws in Nature’s works appear; 

I own myself corrupt and weak ; 

Yet will 1 pray, for Thou wilt hear ! 

Thou, who canst guide the wandering 
star 

Through trackless realms of ether’s 
space; 

Who calm’st the elemental war. 
Whose hand from Pole to Pole 1 trace ; 

To Thee, my God, to Thee I call! 
Whatever weal or woe betide, 

By Thy command 1 rise or fall; 

In Thy protection 1 confide. 

To Thee 1 breathe my humble strain, 
Grateful for all Thy mercies past, 
And hope, my God, to Thee again 
This erring life may fly at last. 

© 

The Day That is Dead 

Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, 0 Sea 1 
But the tender grace of a day that 
is dead 

Will never come back to me. 

Tennyson 
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A STORY OF THE FIFTH FORM 


THE WAR SPECTRE 
OVER THE WORLD 

GERMANY’S DEMAND FOR 
EQUAL RIGHTS 

The Nations Must Keep Their 
Solemn Word 

ONLY WAY TO LASTING PEACE 

A question of grave importance has 
been raised in Europe which must be 
settled if the world is to have Peace. 

The demand made by Germany to 
France for equality of rights in arma¬ 
ments has brought before all the nations 
the urgent need for making up their 
minds what course they are to pursue. 

Quite bluntly the Great Powers are 
being asked to keep their word to fulfil 
the promise they made at Versailles 
13 years ago and to act as they forced the 
defeated nations to act then, when they 
declared that disarmament was essential 
for the peace of the world. They 
disarmed the defeated nations on the 
plea that it was the beginning of general 
disarmament. 

The Broken Promise 

The promise to disarm, which they 
have so far failed to keep, is implicit in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
whose members from the very first 
recognised that the maintenance of 
peace necessitated the reduction of 
armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety and any inter¬ 
national obligation that might occur. 
The Allies compelled the vanquished 
nations to restrict themselves solely to 
defensive armaments, and undertook 
themselves to follow suit. They have 
failed to do so, but have continued in 
the old way piling up offensive arma¬ 
ments. They have broken their word. 

Meanwhile those who were at school 
in Germany during the war have grown 
up to manhood, have looked out over a 
world alive with guns and tanks, and 
have greatly wondered and felt not a' 
little uneasy. The new generation does 
not understand it. 

War Renounced 

The state of affairs must be particu¬ 
larly galling to this new generation of 
Germans, because they have been re¬ 
ceived into the bosom of the League, 
and, not only that, but at Locarno they 
entered into a solemn covenant with 
their former enemies (France, Britain, 
Italy, and Poland) that all questions 
arising between them should be settled 
by peaceful means. 

Then, later, came the Pact by which 
15 nations, including Germany, definitely 
renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one 
another. 

This year, again, we have seen the 
conference at Lausanne and the setting 
free of Germany from all reparations and 
from the restrictions imposed on her 
financial relations with her neighbours. 

The Only Satisfactory Answer 

There now remain the clauses in 
the Versailles Treaty which still make 
this proud and growing European 
nation wear the aspect of the whipped 
puppy before the world. Whatever the 
truth about the past may be, this 
obviously cannot go on ; and it is more 
than ever the duty of the other nations to 
take the long delayed steps toward 
fulfilling their promises of 13 years ago. 
The Allies who fought the war to Keep 
Your Word must, of all nations on Earth, 
keep theirs. 

This is the right answer, the just 
answer, and the only satisfactory answer 
that can be returned to the question 
which all parties in an otherwise dis¬ 
united Germany agree in asking. 

The Disarmament Conference is still 
in being. America wants to disarm, Italy 
declares her willingness to reduce her 
army and navy to any point, and most 
of the smaller nations would be only too 


'“Pins is the story of how the Fifth 
Form at a school in Shanghai have 
reconstructed a war-battered village 10 
miles from their city. 

Some months ago the farmers and 
country people in the district round 
Kiangwan were victims of heavy fight¬ 
ing. All the villages in the area were 
destroyed. At first the Chinese boys 
of the Ellis Kadoorie School in Shang¬ 
hai decided to help the villagers with 
money and food, and as soon as the 
firing stopped one of their number was 
sent out to see where help was most 
needed. His report of the appalling 
conditions decided the boys to undertake 
the restoration of the whole village. 


Continued from the previous column 
willing to do away with the appalling 
incubus which weighs down their pro¬ 
gress. Who is in the way ? 

Hitherto Germany has been really 
glad to be free from the huge cost of 
armaments ; it is only the gross un¬ 
fairness and humiliation of her position, 
as well as its peril, that is making 
urgent this demand for freedom to arm 
as her neighbours do. 

The situation is such- that matters 
can no longer be allowed to drift. Power 
must be given to the millions of peace 
lovers in Germany to influence the hot¬ 
heads among their young men. This 
power must take the form of an agreed 
disarmament among the nations, who 
must restrict themselves to such weapons 
of defence as they have declared satis- 


With no more than the friendly 
guidance of their teachers the 14 boys 
of the Fifth Form set to work. Every 
week they walked the 10 miles to Loli- 
kah-Zah where, having first seen that 
the villagers had rice to eat and seeds 
to sow in their land, they set about 
planning a new village. 

They had at first to raise enough 
money among themselves to buy build¬ 
ing materials and to engage a carpenter. 
The country people themselves laid the 
bricks, and soon, instead of a few ruined 
huts and a starving population, there 
was a well-built village housing happy, 
well-fed people, all very grateful to the 
Fifth Form at the Ellis Kadoorie School. 


factory for Germany. It is obvious that 
the situation cannot long remain as it 
is, and the alternatives of either giving 
Germany freedom to arm or of Germany 
arming without permission would lead 
to a world-wide feeling of insecurity. 
We should then see once again a fierce 
competition in armaments which would 
destroy all prospects of disarmament 
for this generation, would impoverish 
civilisation to the point of utter ruin, 
and would eventually lead to an Arma- ; 
geddon even more diabolical than that 
which still holds the world in its thrall. 

Truly, an appalling climax to the 
years of the Great Peace ! The solution 
of the problem is in the hands of France 
and Great Britain, and they must act 
or allow the world to drift to irrecover¬ 
able ruin. 


NINE PIONEERS 

EXPLORING LAPLAND 

Schoolboys and Their Arctic 
Adventures 

CHEERING THE BEAR 

Nine British schoolboys have lately 
returned from the Arctic regions of 
Finland, rvhere they spent four weeks 
in the wilderness under real pioneering 
conditions. 

Commander Murray Levick, who was 
one of the members of Captain Scott's 
last expedition to the South Pole, was 
the leader of the party. It %vas he who 
founded the Public Schools Exploring 
Club, of which all these boy pioneers 
are members. It is to have the new' name 
of the Arcturus Club. 

A 4000-Miles Tour 

Remarkable pluck and endurance 
were shown by the boys during their 
4000-miles tour. Sometimes, to test 
their strength, their leader sent them 
on forced marches for two days at a 
time. With only a compass to guide 
them they made . difficult journeys 
acros marshy, rocky country and 
through dense virgin forests, where 
their path was often barred by fallen 
trees. They found the scenery of 
Finnish Lapland magnificent. 

From Helsingfors they travelled 40c 
miles by rail to Oulu, and then motored 
eastward from there to Kuusamo, neat 
the Russian frontier. 

Far in the north of the world, at 
Kalliokoski, they pitched the font 
tents of their base camp, which they 
moved three times. This was not an 
easy undertaking, and once they carried 
this baggage as well as their own 
equipment 14 miles through wild forests 
and then dowm river for 12 miles. 
Four times on the way they had to 
shoot rapids in small boats; and during 
another of these moves they had tc 
make rafts to cross a river. 

By the Camp Fire 

They seemed to be in No Man’s Land, 
for they met nobody, so thinly is this 
district populated. But many times 
they heard bears. Once they heard one 
whistling, and caught sight of it only 
30 yards away. But the boys rose to 
the occasion and gave three loud cheers. 
At once Mr Bruin took to his heels. 

While on exploring expeditions far 
from the base camp they slept in tents 
which they carried .on their backs. 
They made trips to the wildest parts of 
the country, and spent much time in 
studying the animal and plant life, and 
taking careful observations of weather 
conditions. At night they took it in 
turns to watch by the camp fire and 
make records from the meteorological 
instruments. It was an eerie experience 
for the boy whose turn it was to be 
camp watcher, for the stillness at night 
in this primeval country w'as little 
short of alarming.' 

A Complete Success 

Although the expedition was by no 
means a picnic, as one of the boys said, 
but real hard training and work, all 
the pioneers steadily improved in health 
and strength. 

So great has been the success of this 
first exploring tour that Commander 
Levick intends to take a larger party 
next year to Finland, which he considers 
to be the finest country and ground 
for this kind of expedition with camping 
and canoeing. During the winter he 
will plan the tour with the help of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

It was a great responsibility for 
Commander Levick to have the charge 
of this party, but his fine leadership 
and the splendid spirit of the boys 
.brought them through all difficulties 
and dangers with complete success. 
The trip cost each boy fyo. 


Life on a Windjammer 



At work on the main deck in rough weather 


These pictures, taken on board the Parma, one of the few sailing ships still in regular 
commission, give a vivid impression of the hard life of the sailors on the windjammers of old. 
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A MUDDLED ACT OF 
PARLIAMENT 

WHAT OF THE PURE MILK 
SUPPLY ? 

New Problem For the Farmer 
Who Does His Best 

A PROFITEERING BUSINESS 

Nature's laws, man’s failings, and 
changed social conditions often make 
the best Acts of Parliament a burden 
instead of a blessing. 

Lord Astor, one of the clearest thinkers 
in our public life, has been thinking 
ahead on one Act passed as recently as 
last year and now gradually being 
brought into force. He calls attention 
to some very disastrous results which 
may come from its working. . 

It is the Marketing Act, introduced 
to induce farmers to grade and standard¬ 
ise their produce and to cooperate in 
selling it for the mutual benefit of them¬ 
selves and their customers. Yet it may 
turn out quite otherwise ! 

What Protection Has Done 

This Act was an optional one, but 
Protection has changed matters and 
farmers are now being told that they will 
not be allowed to share in the advantages 
of Protection (whatever they may be) if 
they do not adopt the Act. 

Dramatically enough, our most im¬ 
portant food from the cradle to the grave 
has served to reveal the absurdity of 
the Act. One of the first groups to adopt 
a marketing scheme are the Scottish 
dairy farmers. These shrewd men have 
elected a Board which will have absolute 
control over the production and sale of 
the milk production of all its members. 
To ensure each a profit it must fix 
a minimum price, fining any member 
who dares to. sell below that price.. On 
its part it must buy in unsold milk and 
regulate supply. . 

Object Lesson in Absurdity 

. Now the catch is that a fixed minimum 
necessitates'a guaranteed market, and 
that is'by no means easy. Some milk, 
graded by law as Certified, is expensive 
to produce and sell, because it must come 
from special herds guaranteed from 
farms free of tuberculous germs. The 
Board might have a vast amount of 
unsold certified milk thrust on its hands, 
have to sell it to a butter factory, and 
lose two-thirds of its cost. Consequently 
its next step must be to tell its members 
to produce cheaper milk so as to bring in 
a: profit to the group, and so Certified 
milk would go out of existence— in 
spile of all the urgings of our Ministry of 
Health to produce it! 

Or, again, another thing may happen. 
Secure in their profits and with ah 
competition eliminated, successful far¬ 
mers will be well off,, and. there is 
nothing to prevent their landlords 
insisting on a share in their good fortune 
by raising their rent. 

A Threat To the State 

And so it comes to this : An Act of the 
Labour Government is'in force which 
can limit the supply of our most import¬ 
ant. food, compel us to pay any price a 
Board on which we have no voice may 
choose, and ensure a rich harvest for. 
two classes of the community'. 

The eventual result of this Profiteer¬ 
ing Act will be a strong reaction against 
both farmer, and landlord, with grave 
results to the whole State. 

Acts of Parliament often conceal 
possibilities which their drafters, never 
intended, and the Marketing,Act is one 
of these—or is it the cloven foot of 
Protection ? 

It seems, in any-case, one more urgent 
witness to the need for a bright school¬ 
boy in the Cabinet which the C.N. has 
so often wished to see'. 


COWS ON TOUR 

A School Lesson in 
Los Angeles 

One of the sad things about cities 
is that they cut off great numbers of 
the children from their natural com¬ 
panions and playfellows, the farmyard 
animals. Various are the methods taken 
to make up for this loss. 

Paris collects all the friendly animals 
and lets her children go right into the 
enclosure with them and make friends. 
New York has a small farm in Central 
Park where children can peep through 
the fence and see a cow and her calf, 
a pig with her piglets, a duck with her 
ducklings, and a hen with her chicks, 
all carrying on family life as usual. 
But the dairymen of Los Angeles have 
hit upon the most unusual-way of bring¬ 
ing the farmyard to a city’s children. 

Thought Milk Grew in Bottles 

They were shocked when they learned 
that thousands - of children in Los 
Angeles had never seen a real cow, and 
that many of them evert thought that 
milk grew in bottles. 

To remedy this situation they called 
up two cows and two calves for a tour 
of the city schools. The animals 
travelled on motor-lorries and, on the 
ground that their visit was educational, 
a schedule of visits was worked out. 

The cows, realising that they were 
touring as teachers, looked immensely 
solemn ; but the calves took the view 
that this was more like an act in a 
circus, and gambolled and frolicked. 
The children agreed with the calves 
and enjoyed this lesson in What is a 
cow ? very much. 

THE LONG SALUTE 
Thank You, Little Five- 
Year-Old 

By One in the Sad Procession 

The summer sun was flooding the 
lanes in South Devon when there passed 
along the outskirts of a small seaside 
town a simple procession, having as its 
centre a bier on which lay the mortal 
covering of one who had reached the 
age of fourscore years and ten and gone 
to her rest. 

Upon the coffin lay a cross of glowing 
roses which caught the light of the 
westering sun. 

As the little procession turned at tire 
bend of the road one Who went with it 
saw in .the distance a small boy in a 
flannel shirt and shorts who might have 
been about five years old. 

He was standing to attention ; his 
hand was raised in the Scout’s salute, a 
long; long salute, for the procession 
moVed slowly on its way. There was 
something intensely moving in this 
simple act of reverence, and she who saw 
it felt a wonderful uplifting of the heart. 

" How Granny would have loved it,” 
she thought, and wondered who the 
child could be. He little knew that his 
act would be linked for ever in her heart 
with the remembrance of that afternoon, 
with the glowing golden sun lighting up 
the cross of roses, and with the quiet 
words in her mind : . . .■ . 

Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace. 


THE MAGIC CLOCK WORKS 
MERRILY 

Wallasey’s magic clock is now working 
merrily.' It stands 100 feet high on the 
waterfront, and winds itself up, switches 
on its own lights, and rings bells when 
ferry boats arrive or leave. 

The ferry boats between Liverpool 
and Wallasey are used by 25 million 
people a year; and the traffic ever 
increases. So Wallasey has started a 
scheme to deal as efficiently' as possible 
with this problem. It includes a new 
floating bridge, from the ' landing-stage 
to the shore, parking-grounds, work¬ 
shops, and offices, and they hope to 
complete all by the end of this year. 


The Lout 

What to Do With Him 

Every Town Council has its own way 
of dealing with litter, successfully or 
otherwise. Here are two examples in 
South-West England. 

Shaftesbury, the ancient town set 
high on a hill in Dorset, has chosen a 
short and curt way of dealing with 
delinquents. On trees and palings of 
its pleasure grounds, on lamp-posts in 
the streets, are neat metal notices, not 
glaring enough to be ugly, but clear 
enough to be seen. Without pleading 
or apology they'state one definite fact : 
No Litter 
Penalty £5 

Weston-super-Mare in Somerset has 
chosen the polite- way'. Many of the 
large .wire baskets placed at frequent 
intervals along the kerbs are fitted with 
neat notices, made also in metal so that 
they do not perish, and plead with the 
passer-by in quite poetical language. 
You can go where you will without fear. 
But there’s one thing we wish to make clear: 
Be you walker or sitter, we object to your 

litter, 

Take it home, or put it in here. 

It is sad to relate that the short sharp 
notice in Shaftesbury of a penalty to be 
inflicted seems to have more effect than 
the polite request of Weston-super-Mare. 

We of the C.N. are all in favour of the 
penalty. We would make the Litter 
Lout pick up his litter or pay for it to be 
picked up. 


AUNTS IN EVERY TOWN 
A Chance For Somebody 

The good fairies who call themselves 
the Manchester Aunts have been doing 
such helpful work that a C.N. corre¬ 
spondent writes to ask why this fine idea 
cannot be started in every town. 

In most of our large cities there must 
be plenty of Aunts who would be willing 
to take the place for a few weeks of 
" the relation who cannot come ” and 
give a tired housewife, who has nursing 
to do as well as running a house on a 
tiny' income, the chance of a rest. 

In so many families when there is an 
invalid there comes a time when the 
anxiety and overstrain of nursing be¬ 
come too much for the housewife. 

Every walker knows how heavy his 
knapsack grows toward the end of the 
day when he has trudged many miles. 
It seems quite light again the next day 
after rest and repose. 

It is the same with the housewife or 
the daughter at work who has to 
support or nurse her mother, perhaps 
a helpless invalid. If she can only have 
a little relief from the strain she will 
find her burden lighter when she comes 
back refreshed, and will be better able 
to tackle her difficulties. 

WHO WANTS A NAVY ? 
One Going Cheap 

The Government of the Republic 
of Panama have offered their navy for 
sale, for the price of £1800. 

. It is really a bargain because it cost 
over five times as much. At the present 
moment it is anchored in Gatun Lake 
awaiting auction. The number of ships 
belonging to this navy is—one ! It is a 
steam yacht, which was bought in 
1925 to quell a disturbance among the 
San Bias Indians, but the latest Panama 
budget apparently refuses to grant 
money' for its maintenance. 

Will the day ever break across the 
world when each of its navies is reduced 
to a single ship, and that one up for 
auction ? We know at least that some 
thousands of people now living have 
dreams of nearly as ideal a scheme,' 
and sometimes dreams have been known 
to come true. 

Perhaps it might* be more practical 
to dream of a police navy, but Panama 
doesn’t seem even to need that. 

If anyone, is interested in buying a 
new toy now is their chance. 


A GUIDER IN INDIA 

WHAT IS BEING DONE 

Lending a Hand in Getting 
Life Straight 

BLUE BIRD FLOCKS 

One of our C.N. friends has been out in India 
for nearly a year, and, will be out for nearly 
another _■ year, to organise the Girl Guide 
Movement in the great Eastern Empire. She 
sends us these notes. 

Guiding in India ? Is it possible at 
the present time ? What about the 
caste and language difficulties ? And 
what do they do for training ? 

These and many other questions have 
been asked, in varying tones of incredu¬ 
lity, in response to the quiet settling 
down in India by one of our Guide 
Commissioners. 

What is India like at the present 
time ? A man watching some workmen 
pulling down old houses in order that a 
new tenement building might be put up 
remarked: " You have an easy job 

there, pulling the place down.’’ To 
which a labourer promptly retorted: 

“ An easy job, sir, but a sight more 
dangerous than building.” 

A New Energy Out East 

This is India today, a day of almost 
unique opportunity and grave danger. 
This is true of every aspect of India’s 
life, but concerning most of, all the 
women of the country. 

Twenty years ago there was, not this 
opportunity, for the women were not 
so fully awake. They might not: have 
understood the hand of friendship held 
out to them in the name of Guiding, 
nor what membership of ; the. great, 
movement could bring into their'curi¬ 
ously restricted lives. Today the women 
and girls of India want to gain a know¬ 
ledge of life ; they are filled with an 
energy, rare in the East, which is the, 
direct result of their awakening, and’ 
they have an influence • almost incalcu- 
able because so far it has been untried. 

Let Them All Come 

Here, then, Guiding steps in to'lend- 
a hand. Companies - and Blue Bird 
Flocks (the Indian name for Brownie' 
Packs) are • springing up all /over that 
vast country; and, although the move¬ 
ment was started by' British women, 
Indian women and girls are now.coming 
forward as Guiders and ComrhiSsibners, 1 
and several of them have already 'been 
over to take their diploma at Fox’ease, 
the School of Guiding in the New' Forest, j 

Some people would say it is almost, 
magical to think of what has already 
been achieved. In a camp at Poona 
the question arose as to which castes 
and religions could be included. “ Let. 
them all come,” said the" young, 
Guider in charge, and they all Came : 
Hindus and Mohammedans, Parsecs and 
Christians, Anglo-Indians and British. ' 
They had their meals and their sleeping 
quarters apart, but for all other pur- ' 
poses they met 'as fellow-citizens of a 
great Empire/one in their allegiance to 
God and the Emperor. 

Smiles and Songs 

There is a great deal to be done, but 
also a great hope in front of the Guide 
Commissioner from England who is out 
there to help. 

Be Prepared means much to her, and 
to smile and sing, as the Law commands, 
may come- in useful when language 
fails and there is no other direct 
method of communication between her 
and a bashful Blue Bird ! . ; 

A large proportion of office work (in a ■ 
climate so like a greenhouse that the 
perspiration falls from your chin on to 
the written page), training /meetings, 
helping to run new companies and packs, 
and, above all, endless travelling to’ far¬ 
away districts—this is the way in which 
a trainer in India is called upon to help. 

But how worth'while it is ! What a 
glorious opportunity ! New life,, new ' 
knowledge, new. fun, new comradeship, 
all to be handed on as a .torch to the ■ 
stately daughters of a great land ' 
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Schoolboy Printers • A London Smithy Goes • Zoo’s New Cheetah 



A Big Catch—The waters about Mayor Island near Auckland 
in New Zealand abound in giant fish. This striped 
marlin swordfish, weighing 820 pounds, was caught there. 


New Zoo Arrival—Sam, a young cheetah from Nigeria, 
has recently arrived at the London Zoo. The cheetah is 
the fastest short-distance runner in the animal kingdom. 


Fun on the Beach—September mornings are often chilly. 
This picture shows how a merry party of bathers kept 
warm with the medicine ball on the beach at Ramsgate. 



Concentration—As a study in concentration this picture of young chess players would be 
hard to beat. It was secured during a junior chess tournament held in Budapest. 


Young Printers—These schoolboy printers are members'! of a handwork guild in North 
West London. An exhibition of the work of the guild has recently been held. 



A London Smithy—No longer will passers-by be able to 
see horses being shod in the old forge in Tweezer's Alley 
near the Strand, for it has closed down.- Here the 
smith; Mr S. King, is seen shoeing his last horse. 


Qiant Valves—The camera has succeeded in making quite 
an attractive picture of this group of big valves, of the type 
used in wireless-transmitting stations for the purpose of 
broadcasting both speech and music. 


One of Our Devoted Readers—Thomas Odoukor, who 
lives on the Gold Coast, is here seen having a quiet hour 
with My Magazine. The C.N. and its monthly companion 
go into many remote parts of the world. 
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TROUBLE ON THE 
TELEGRAPH LINES 


Problems Australian 
Linesmen Have to Face 


SQUARING THE INTRUDERS 


Among the most amazing features of 
Australian progress are the hundreds of 
miles of telegraph lines that cross the 
great southern continent. 

Sometimes they follow the railway 
line, but in many cases they cross vast 
stretches of almost uninhabited country 
alone. When they were first erected the 
aborigines thought that they were white 
men’s fences, and they must have 
puzzled their brains as to what these 
fences could possibly keep out. 

The strangest instance of interruption 
of the telegraph service came from the 
aborigines themselves. 

They discovered that the porcelain 
insulators made better spear-heads than 
the stone ones which they were used to. 
So they climbed up the poles, removed 
the insulators, and, while they had un¬ 
knowingly interrupted the service that 
carried messages between Australia and 
Great Britain, they fixed the insulators 
to their spear-heads and, thus newly 
equipped, went hunting. 

The Broken Insulators 

To prevent the theft of insulators 
from thousands of miles of unprotected 
wires was an impossible task. But a 
mechanic suggested that broken in¬ 
sulators should be left at the base of the 
poles : he knew no native would bother 
to ciimb a pole for an insulator if there 
were broken ones lying around. 

This proved successful, and it is still 
part of the routine of the linesmen to 
leave a pile of broken insulators to 
replenish the stock of native spear-heads. 

The natives, too, have sometimes 
climbed the poles and broken off parts 
of the wire, for which they can find many 
uses, and have stopped communication 
in this way. 

But natives are not the only foes to 
the white man’s method of communica¬ 
tion. On one occasion the fault, which 
only occurred in the evening, baffled the 
engineers for weeks. Eventually it was 
traced to a long span of wire that crossed 
a river. Each evening ' thousands of 
swallows perched on the upper wire, 
causing it to sag on to the wire beneath 
and make a short circuit. 

Many Strange Incidents 

Spiders’ webs, spun between the wires, 
caused the same trouble in Queensland. 
By day the lines would work, but at 
night, when the webs were wet with dew, 
they became conductors of electricity, 
and the result vyas an interruption of 
the telegraph service. 

Flying-foxes have tangled the wires 
in the Tropics, magpies build nests across 
the wires, parrots have torn the cover¬ 
ings from the cables, and many other 
strange instances of interruption have 
occurred. These interruptions mean 
constant work, and the story of the tele¬ 
graph wires of Australia holds many 
"strange incidents. 

The telegraph lines are a welcome 
landmark. Aviators follow them ; the 
lonely prospector looks on them as 
friends, for he knows they will lead him 
to some sort of habitation where he can 
obtain food and help. As a last extremity 
he can cut the wires, for then he knows 
that a party of linesmen will be sent to 
repair the fault and, in doing so, will 
find him and rescue him from almost 
certain starvation and death. 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Sunshine . 196 hrs. 

Rainfall . n8 ins. 
Dry days ... 24 
Days with rain . 7 

Warmest day . 19 th 
Coolest day . 22 nd 


Birmingham 2’48 ins. 
Aberdeen . 2‘08 ins. 

Gorleston . 2‘08 ins. 
Dublin 1*57 ins. 
Southampton l - 5 7 ins. 
Falmouth 074 ins. 


The Great Champion of the 
Children of France 


]\ /Tonsieur Henri Rollet, champion 
of the children of France, is seeking 
a successor. 

M Rollet is 72, he has worked hard for 
50 years, and he has a difficulty in finding 
someone to carry on in his place. For the 
legacy he seeks to pass on is not money 
or houses or land—it is the spirit of 
knight-errantry carried into the sombre, 
grey courts of justice in France. 

Henri, as a small boy, knew that he 
had it in him to fight for the right; he 
dreamed of becoming a soldier, and he 
was entered as a cadet at St Cyr. But his 
eyes were not go:d enough. He then 
planned to become a doctor, but again 
his eyes were against him. His third 
choice was the law, but it interested him 
very little until he took for his field the 
care and defence of the children. 

The Children’s Court 

It was his idea that if children become 
criminals it is because there is something 
wrong in the way they have been 
educated and looked after. Some may 
be too weak to resist temptation, but it 
is society’s task to find them out, 
protect them from temptation, and try 
to strengthen their characters. Solitary 
confinement for first offenders is not 
likely to accomplish this end. 

Following out this idea M Rollet 
set to work to secure the creation of 
a special children’s court, and to give 
to this court the power to send the 
children who come before it to homes 
and educational establishments instead 
of to prisons, or to return them to their 
parents and appoint an adviser to see 
that the bad habits were corrected. 

The special Children’s Court was 
created in 1914, and M Rollet was given 
the post of judge. He thinks that at first 
he was not very good at the work. 
When he felt sure that the children were 
not telling him the truth he used to tell 
them so. He found out that that was a 
mistake, for once he doubted the word 
of a girl who was speaking the truth, 
and a tragedy resulted. 

A Sort of a Saint 

After that he always accepted a 
child’s word. He found that those who 
at first told falsehoods invariably came 
back next day and said : “ It did not 
really happen quite as I told you 
yesterday. You see, it was like this-” 

When Judge Rollet had been on the 
Children’s Bench for six years his 
friends advised.him to change. “This 
is the lowest grade of the service ; 
you will never advance or receive more 
money as long as you stay here,” they 
said. But Judge Rollet had dedicated 
his life to the children ; he was not going 
to abandon them. There was still so 
much to do. His private fortune and 
that of his wife seemed all too small to 
meet the great need ! His own two 
children had died ; why not spend what 
he had on these others ? There are 
people who criticise him for this : “ Ah, 
yes, Rollet,” they say ; " he is a sort 
of a saint, if you will, but so impractical ! 
Why, do you know, he will actually die 
a poor man ! ” 

But he will not die a homeless man. 
One of the newspapers criticised him 


not long ago for being the cause of nearly 
half the French prisons for juvenile 
offenders having been closed. The next 
day they received a letter from a poor 
man in the country asking for Judge 
Rollet’s address, and saying: “ Perhaps 
he does not save all, but I know he 
saves some. I was one of his boys, and I 
look on him as the grandfather of my 
own eight lads.” 

Shortly after Judge Rollet had a 
letter from this man saying that if ever 
he needed a home there was ahvays one 
there for him ; they had a few hectares 
of land, and while it was not enough to 
support so large a family, they made up 
quite well by breaking rock on the road. 

On one occasion when he was sorely 
tempted to give up the fight something 
happened that made him keep on. A 
boy of nine who was travelling with a fair 
was brought before him for stealing. It 
came out that the woman in charge of the 
booth sent him out to steal things ; but 
this woman was not the boy’s mother. 
The child had been playing on the beach 
when he was about four, and had been 
taken away by strangers and put to 
work with the fair. 

He did not know where it was, he did 
not remember the name of his parents ; 
all he knew was that the woman was 
not one of his own people. 

A Prayer Unites a Family 

Judge Rollet talked gently with the 
child, trying to help him recall the 
dim past. Finally he remembered that 
his mother had taught him a prayer. It 
was not an ordinary prayer. The judge 
wrote it down in his notebook. Then he 
advertised in the papers that a child who 
had been lost on the beach five years ago 
had been found, and if the parents still 
existed they should communicate with 
the Court describing the prayers that 
they had taught their son. 

A letter soon came from Bar-le-Duc 
from the heart-broken parents saying 
they had mourned their child as 
drowned, and giving half of the prayer 
they had taught him. Judge Rollet 
copied out the second half from his note¬ 
book and sent it to them. They came at 
once to claim their child. 

Advocate At Large 

Two years ago M Rollet reached the 
three-score-years-and-ten, beyond which 
French judges are not permitted to sit. 
Since then no judge has come for¬ 
ward to take his place permanently ; 
each one serves for a time and moves on 
to a greater reward. Meanwhile M 
.Rollet has become advocate at large 
for the children of France. At every 
session of the Juvenile Court he is there 
on the floor encouraging and advising 
the simple people in distress about their 
children ; and the instant things seem 
to be going wrong for the child, the 
white-haired old man with the kind eyes 
is on his feet before the dais where he 
himself sat for so many years, pleading 
. for clemency, for justice, for understand¬ 
ing ; pleading that these children may 
be given a chance to lead their lives as 
children and be given suitable training 
for useful work; not treated as criminals 
and ruined for ever.. 


The Queer Man Passing By 


W alking just in front of us in a London 
street a few days ago was a rather 
comic figure whose shape might be de¬ 
scribed as a circle. 

He was evidently a commissionaire 
of an hotel or of flats by his clothes, 
which were a size too small. 

We do not wish to make rude remarks, 
but we are coming to the point. It was 
his comic appearance which made what 
he did all the more amusing. He walked 
with his arms straight down, and the 
sleeves of his coat ended high above his 
wrists. His black top hat perched rather 
than sat on his head, and he walked with 
a sort of bouncing assurance as though 


none of these things mattered, which, of 
course, they did not. 

And then suddenly the tyre of a car 
in the stream of passing traffic burst 
with the most alarming explosion close 
to the kerb, which made our friend all 
by himself do the most amusing bit of 
play-acting. He pretended that he had 
been shot. He put his hand to his heart, 
nearly falling as he did so, but somehow 
recovering his balance to bounce on 
down the street. 

A rank of waiting taximen all burst 
into laughter, and so did all the passers- 
by ; indeed all the street was laughing. 
But our friend never turned his head. 


AN ISLAND STORY 

The Sentries Who Left 
Their Post 

AND THE HAPPY ENDING 

From a Travelling Correspondent 

One of our travelling correspondents has 
lately made a pilgrimage to Nyord to visit the 
grave of eight English sailors who were ■ 
drowned, sixty years ago, near this lonely 
Baltic island off the coast of Zealand, and we 
print an extract from his letter. 

I have noticed that the eyes of the 
C.N. go out to every corner of the 
world where English are or have been. 
Only 230 people live at Nyord, and they 
are nearly all fisherfolk, though some 
do a little farming. 

While I was being taken across to 
the island the ferryman told me the 
tragic story of the shipwreck. 

A Terrible Storm 

It was a November night in 1872, 
and a terrible storm raged along the 
coast of Denmark. The centre of its 
fury was Nyord, and at the height of 
the hurricane a ship ran ashore. 

The news soon spread over the 
island, but when the rescue party was 
able to reach the wreck they only 
found on board a little dog, whining 
with terror. The eight members of the 
crew had apparently attempted to swim 
ashore, and were all drowned. 

At Nyord I met an old man who 
remembers the sad event. He had been 
a boy at the time, and his father, who 
was bailiff of the island, arranged for 
the sailors to be laid at rest at a quiet 
spot between the hills overlooking the 
scene of the catastrophe. If they had 
only trusted in their ship, he said, they 
would have been saved. 

Traditional Memories 

These eight Englishmen do not lie 
in a forgotten grave. About 30 years . 
ago the good islanders put up a me- . 
morial to them, and our correspondent 
made a copy of the inscription. 

Memorial to 8 English sailors ■ 

Perished on Nyordo Meadows in the 
storm-flood, 

13 November 1872. 

No cross, no crown. 

Traditional memories are long ones; 
the islanders still have a liking for the . 
English, and realise that they are not 
remote foreigners, but human beings 
like themselves. This is due to an 
incident which happened long ago 
during the Napoleon wars. The narrow 
channel between Nyord and the next 
island, for centuries an important 
waterway, was guarded at that time by 
Danish sentries. 

Months of monotony was the lot 
of these soldiers. Nothing ever hap¬ 
pened ; no foreign ship ever came 
near. One day they were invited to a 
marriage festival in a village on the 
island of Moen. It was an invitation they 
could not resist. Surely it would not 
matter, they thought, if they left their 
duties for one night. There was only one 
chance in a hundred that anybody 
would come that way. So they went 
across to the island, where all went 
as merrily as the marriage bells. 

That Fellow Feeling 

When they came back they must 
have thought they were dreaming. 
They had expected to find the solitary 
coastline to which they were only too 
accustomed, but to their amazement 
they saw people ! Their places had 
been taken by British seamen. 

It was a terribly serious matter 
for the Danish soldiers. They had 
deserted their post, and did not know 
what the consequences might be. But 
they found themselves not among 
enemies, but good-humoured friends 
who had a fellow-feeling with them 
when they explained that they had been 
to a wedding to relieve the terrible 
monotony. And so these good-natured 
British ■ seamen left the island as 
quietly as they had come, arid for years 
no one was the wiser. ■ 
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The position of Uranus, 
marked U, among the 
stars. The arrow shows 
its progress during the 
next two months 


HOW TO FIND URANUS 

A World That is Always 
Enveloped in Cloud 

64 TIMES AS BIG AS EARTH 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

All worlds are not so blest as ours in 
the possession of an open canopy, or 
rather one that is often open, a sky 
that is cloud-free. 

Some are never cloud-free, and so any 
possible dwellers on them would have 
the heavens for ever hidden from their 
view ; they might live their lives without 
knowing that anything existed but their 
own sphere. 

Such a world is Uranus, and though it 
is about 64 times the size of ours, and 
might be capa¬ 
ble of being the 
home of many 
thousands of 
millions more 
people than 
curEarth, they 
would rarely, if 
ever, get a 
glimpse of the 
Sun or of the 
co un tl ess 
glories of the 
heavens. 

We, however, 
may easily per¬ 
ceive Uranus on any clear, dark night. If 
we do not know exactly where to look 
we should refer to the Great Square of 
Pegasus described in last week's C.N. 

The four moderately bright stars 
forming the Square may be seen in the 
south-east as soon as it is dark. Now, 
if an imaginary line be drawn from Beta, 
the star at the top right-hand corner, 
to Gamma at the lower left-hand corner, 
and then continued to nearly as far 
again as the distance between Beta and 
Gamma, a solitary and less bright star 
will be seen. This is Epsilon-in-Pisces. 

Some way to the left of and below this 
star, at about five times the Moon’s 
width away, is a still fainter star, but 
one that is easily perceptible on a clear 
night. This is Zeta-in-Pisces. 

To the left of Zeta is Uranus. It 
appears somewhat fainter than Zeta, 
and is only just perceptible to good 
sight. It may be much more easily 
seen with field or opera-glasses, which 
will show also Zeta and Epsilon, the 
guiding stars in the field of view. Our 
star-map shows this, together with all 
the stars likely to be seen in the glasses. 

The Planet’s Greenish Tint 

Uranus may be very easily identified. 
We shall notice its greenish tint and its 
apparent movement toward Zeta. The 
extent of this motion during the next 
two months is indicated by the arrow 
on the star-'map ; observers may there¬ 
fore watch it from week to week. 

Although it has a diameter of 30,900 
miles the vast distance of Uranus, at 
present more than 1762 million miles, 
makes it scarcely perceptible to the eye ; 
but we know it is there, whereas to 
anyone on Uranus our world has no 
existence, for they could never see it. 

In a fortnight Uranus will be at its 
nearest to us for the year, but it may 
be observed for the next four months 
on any clear, dark night when the Moon 
is absent. . G. F. M. 


THE SNAIL HOUSE 

At an Industrial Fair in Stuttgart 
there was recently exhibited an inven¬ 
tion which enables you to carry your 
home about almost as easily as a snail. 

The home is only a one-roomed flat, 
it is true, but then it can be folded up, 
walls, floor, ceiling, and all, and stowed 
into two fair-sized packing-cases. 

It is claimed for the invention that 
it makes moving not only a‘ pleasure, but 
an inexpensive pleasure, and it is ex¬ 
pected to make a strong appeal to 
unattached men and women of a restless 
turn of mind. 


ABOUT US 

It is right that we should remember our¬ 
selves sometimes, and we do not hesitate, in 
our native modesty, to allow the Vancouver 
Sun to say what it thinks of us. This is what 
it says of our country’s reputation in the world. 

In a topsy-turvy, convulsing world 
one nation that keeps its poise is Britain. 

With United States in the throes of 
a depression and a Presidential election, 
and, with eight million unemployed, 
unable to decide what to do ; with 
Japan assassinating her Premiers; with 
Germany and Austria and Balkan 
Europe bankrupt; with France shoot¬ 
ing her Presidents ; it is comforting and 
steadying for the world to look over and 
see old John Bull sitting astride his 
little island, as serene and solid as the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 

United States has something on 
England. Her three million square 
miles has a variety of climate, and a 
variety of production unmatched- on 
Earth. Highly-industrialised United 
States, like Canada, has about 23 dollars 
worth of machinery per individual, 
against England’s nine dollars per indi¬ 
vidual. So, United States has some¬ 
thing on England. 

John Keeps His Head 

China, with her 400 millions of man | 
power, has something on England. Italy 
and France, with their Latin tempera¬ 
ment and love of the exquisites and 
fineries, have something on England. 

But John Bull, that humour-loving, 
placid, plodding Grand Old Man, when 
it comes to a pinch, has something on 
them all. He knows how to keep his 
head. 

With all his troubles in India and 
Ireland, his huge pile of debts and fallen 
foreign trade, John Bull, at this very 
moment, has himself in hand better 
than any other nation on Earth. 

So, amidst depression and assassina¬ 
tions, the world inquiringly turns to 
John Bull and wonders what he wilt do, 
what he can do. 

With the bounteous blessings which 
Nature and science and technology ! 
have placed at Man’s disposal, it is 
inconceivable that the Human Race 
will not shortly and .successfully evolve 
out of the present mess. John Bull 
knows this. 

Perspective 

All that the nations of the world and 
its leaders lack for the moment is a 
perspective. And no one is more capable 
than John Bull of furnishing that per¬ 
spective. 

For 500 years he has talked and traded 
with the peoples of all lands ; he knows 
the world, its people, and their faults, 
as well as he knows his own! 

Like a tired mother who sits up wait¬ 
ing for her children, who she knows will 
finally come home when they get hungry, 
John Bull, over on his island, is waiting 
for a nationally-mad, tariff-tied, debt- 
puzzled world to come to its senses. 

It is only in times of stress that 
Humanity remembers and respects its 
benefactors. Today the world turns to 
John Bull. 

COLOURED NEWSPAPERS 

The natives of Siam have long worn 
clothes to match the colour of the day. 

When they were able to do so they 
had a pink panung or native costume on 
Sundays, yellow on Mondays, and 
green on Thursdays. White is the colour 
for the other days. 

Now the Siamese newspapers are 
following suit, and are issuing pink 
papers on Sunday, and using the colours 
that are appropriate on Mondays and 
Thursdays. 


L. N. P. 


Flags of Friendship 

Good feeling between Canada and the 
United States has been much strength¬ 
ened by the International Garden which 
was opened during the summer on the 
frontier between the two great English- 
speaking countries. 

This garden of peace has become a 
place of pilgrimage. A Canadian Pioneer 
who has lately visited it tells us that 
although still in the rough it is already 
very pretty. 

To mark the frontier a simple cairn of 
stones has been built, and thousands of 
people have been impressed by the 
symbolical meaning of the two flags at 
the top. The usual custom of each 
country to fly its own national flag has 
been reversed, and to symbolise the 
international spirit the Union Jack 
flies on the American side, and on the 
Canadian side the Stars and Stripes 
flutters in the breeze. 

It is inspiring to read the inscription 
on the cairn, a continual reminder of 
the brotherhood of the people of each 
country. 

To God in His Glory 

We two nations dedicate this garden and 
pledge ourselves that, so long as man shall live, 
we will not take up arms against each other. 

And now it is up to Pioneers to work 
with might and main to hasten the day 
when a cairn with the same inscription 
marks every frontier on this planet. The 
best way to begin is by persuading our 
friends to join the L.N.P. 


How to Join the League 


All letters should be addressed: L.N.P., 
15, Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.l. 

No L.N.P. letters to be 
sent to the C.N. office. 
Each application 
The L.N.P. Badge ’ should enclose six¬ 
pence for card and badge, with your 
full name, age, birthday, and school. 



WHO WAS THACKERAY ? 

Born Calcutta, 1811. Died London, 1863 . 

He was born in Calcutta On his way 
as a child from India to England 
William Makepeace Thackeray caught a 
glimpse of Napoleon at St Helena. Edu¬ 
cated at Charterhouse and Cambridge, 
he turned to art, but necessity com¬ 
pelled him to ply his pen for a livelihood. 

When he and Dickens were young 
he asked to be allowed to illustrate 
Pickwick, and Dickens refused his offer. 

Sustained success did not come to 
Thackeray until toward the end of 
Vanity Fair, which was appearing seri¬ 
ally. Then it turned completely in his 
favour. 

His domestic life was unhappy, his 
wife’s mind giving way during the illness 
of one of their children. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

Why Was Ferdinand the Second called 
Bomba ? 

From his bombardment of Messina and 
other cities during the revolutionary 
troubles of 1849. 

Who Was St Vitus? 

A Sicilian lad converted by his nurse, St 
Crescentia, and martyred under Diocletian. 
It was believed good health could be 
secured for a year by dancing before his 
image on his festival, June 15. 

Who Made the First Map of the World ? 

Picture maps and globes were made in 
early Babylonia and Greece. But the first 
map-maker in the modern sense of the 
term was a Fleming, Gerardus. Mercator, 
who produced his famous protection in 
1538 and his terrestrial globe in 1541. 

Who Invented the Mariner’s Compass? 

It is said to have been known to the 
Chinese more than 3000 years ago ; but 
the invention of the instrument of which 
the modern mariner’s compass is the 
successor is usually attributed to William 
Barlowe, an English divine, in 160S. 


Now they're 
extra crisp" 

■ Puffed Wheat and Puffed m 
Rice are “tivice crisped” 

— more delicious than 
ever — served from the 
new “Seal Krisp ” packet. 


If you’ve never tried Puffed 
Wheat or Rice, or think they 
are just “ another cereal,” you 
have missed the pleasure of the 
crispiest, crunchiest breakfast 
you can serve. 

Children love the tempting 
flavour . . . while Mothers know 
that they are getting all the 
nourishment of a hot cooked 
cereal in a delicious appetising 
form. Selected rice or wheat is 
“ puffed ” into crunchy kernels 
eight times the normal size of 
a grain . . . made completely 
digestible. 

Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are different . . . now made 
twice as delicious by a special 
“ twice-crisping ” process that 
crisps them once—.then again. 

Sealed while hot into the 
new Seal Krisp package which 
prevents damp or moisture 
affecting the contents . . . you 
can now serve these rich grains 
as fresh and crisp as the day 
they were “ puffed.” 




THIS IS 
THE SPECIAL 
SEAL KRISP 
PACKET 




teed by Quaker Oats, Ltd,, London. 
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BRINGING ORDER 
FROM CHAOS 

WHEN A FISH IS NOT 
A FISH 

The Difficulties of Grouping 
the World’s Raw Materials 

FIVE YEARS PATIENT WORK 

After five years of painstaking labour 
a Committee formed by the League of 
Nations to create the first tool for 
putting order into the Customs chaos 
has completed its work. 

This work is a systematic, logical 
classification of the world’s raw materials 
and the things that man’s labour makes 
out of them. 

Fifty years ago the life of the Customs 
official was comparatively • easy. In 
Belgium, for example, he had only 253 
classifications under which to hunt for 
the duties applicable to incoming pro¬ 
ducts ; today he has 5078. 

Strange Bedfellows 

In some countries, tired of making 
new groupings, the authorities have 
arbitrarily named strange bedfellows 
on their Customs lists. Who, for 
example, on seeing a case of thermos 
bottles come in, would think of looking 
under Briar Pipes for their rate ? Yet 
that is what an American Customs 
official must*do. 

Furthermore, if a French restaurant- 
keeper in San Francisco takes a fancy 
to import the best breed of Burgundian 
snails the port authorities there can 
only permit them to enter under the title 
of Wild Animals in Captivity. ■ 

A- museum in Prague which might 
wish to import a mummy from Egypt 
would submit it to the indignity of being 
written down as a “ dried, preserved 
fish," not because the Czecho-Slovakian 
officials think it is a fish, but because 
they have no classification for mummies. 

Some Puzzling Vagaries 

Some countries make life harder for 
their civil servants than others. The 
United States manages to put modern 
electrical equipment under 15 headings, 
while the poor Italian official has no 
possible classifications under which to 
group the same objects. Chemicals, 
cloths, metals, and machinery have’all 
been listed in most puzzling ways in the 
various countries; and the fact that the 
vagaries of the listings have been made 
more difficult by differences in the 
languages has done much to ruin the 
dispositions of those who have had to 
unravel the resulting tangles. 

As a first step toward simplifying 
trade relations the League’s Economic 
Conference recommended that a cata¬ 
logue be made of all exportable and im¬ 
portable things, so logically formulated 
that it would be equally useful in all 
countries, regardless of language. This 
has taken five years, but at last the book 
is ready for inspection, correction, and 
adoption by the nations-of the world. 

What the League Proposes 

It classifies the things of the world 
under twelve sections. Each section has 
chapters, and under each chapter are 
headings. There are 1000 headings in 
all: The headings are arranged to begin 
with the raw material and end with the 
finished product ; for example, under 
the heading Wood timber is listed first 
and furniture last ; under Iron cast-iron 
scrap comes first and watch-springs last. 

Each article has its own number. Oil 
seeds are numbered 88,. monkey nuts 
are 88A, coconuts are 88B, palm 
kernels are 88C, soya beans are 88D, and 
so on. The man who checks out a ship¬ 
ment of Meat from New Zealand does 
not have to know French to find out 
how it will be classified by the French 
authorities; he has only to look it 
up in his list to find that it bears the 
number 13 B2, then look up the French 
rate for that number. The Frenchman 
receiving - it at Marseilles says “ Ah \ 
Viande, congelee, mouton,” looks that 


SAFETY SECOND 

Mr Potts and the Sparrow 

We wonder what a member of the 
Devon and Somerset Staghounds would 
have done the other day if he had seen 
what a Leeds painter saw. 

A little sparrow which had been 
cheerfully hopping about in search of 
food suddenly caught one of its feet in 
some threads, and the more it struggled 
to be free the more it became entangled. 

In desperation the little bird fluttered 
its wings and made a supreme effort. 
It managed to fly away. But a thread 
still hung from its foot, and suddenly 
this caught on to the wire of an aerial 
mast. The poor sparrow was quite 
helpless and fluttered about suspended 
in the air by the thread. 

And there it would probably have 
remained to starve to death if it had not 
been for Mr Potts the Painter. 

Perhaps he was reminded of the words 
about sparrows in the Bible, which tell 
us that not one of them shall fall to the 
ground without the knowledge of God. 

He saw the plight of the bird just as 
his men were arriving with their ladders, 
and he told them to put one in position 
so that he could climb up to the rescue. 

The ladder was not long enough, and 
it was a risky business reaching up to 
catch hold of the bird ; but the kindly 
painter managed it, and he carried the 
little trembling body to the ground. 

There he disentangled the thread, and 
then, with a cheep-cheep ! of gratitude, 
the happy sparrow flew to freedom. 

MORE AND MORE IDLE 
Sad Result of the Cotton 
Stoppage 

The Ministry of Labour reports that 
on August 22 the number of insured 
persons at work in Great Britain was 
9,280,000, which is 37,000 less than the 
month before. 

This was largely due to the stupid 
cotton strike, but there was also less 
employment in coal-mining. 

The number of unemployed regis¬ 
tered at the employment exchanges 
rose to 2,859,828, of whom 2,040,078 
were wholly unemployed, the remainder 
being temporarily stopped or casual 
workers. This was 48,000 more than 
at the end of July. 

There is good hope that if the cotton 
dispute could be terminated we might 
see a decline in unemployment by the 
end of the year. 


BACK TO BRITAIN 

An extraordinary change in British 
migration has been caused by the world 
trade depression. 

If we take the nine years from 1921 to 
1929 the average migration out of Great 
Britain was 109,700 persons a year. In 
1930, however, migration fell heavily, 
the number leaving us being only 26,000 
in excess of the number coming in. 

In 1931 the number of British persons 
who came back to Great Britain was 
37,100 greater than the number out. 

Now we come to the present year. 
In the first quarter 6300 more came in 
than went out. In the second quarter 
21,500 more came in than went out! 

Continued from the previous column 
up in his list, finds it numbered 13 B2, 
and treats it just as the New Zealand 
shipper had expected. 

The general adoption of this directory 
should reduce disagreements and argu¬ 
ments over Customs classifications to a 
negligible minimum and prove a most 
useful tool for diminishing international 
friction at frontiers. 

For the people who think our world 
can be made sensible and friendly and 
peaceful all in a minute by some sort of 
political magic taking place at Geneva 
or elsewhere w6 would point out that 
this step forward, which is after all but 
a small dr p in a large bucket, has taken 
five years of patient work. 


THE SCOUTS AND 
THEIR VILLAGE 

Wonderful Achievement 

GALLANT COMPANY OF 
SURREY BUILDERS 

To be as capable as a Scout will 
surely be a proverb of the future. 

The Scouts of Warlingham in Surrey 
have brought happiness and fame to 
their village, for after building their own 
headquarters eight years ago they set to 
work to make a swimming-bath. Fortu¬ 
nately their Scoutmaster is an engineer, 
and he drew up the plans. 

By doing the work themselves they 
saved a great deal of money. Yet ^570 
was needed, a large sum for a few boys to 
produce. But it is dogged that does it, 
as every Scout knows. They earned or 
collected every penny of this money, 
for one of their rules is never to attempt 
any improvement for which they cannot 
pay the cost. 

To dig a hole more than 60 ft. long 
and 30 ft. wide was a tremendous 
undertaking, as every boy or girl lately 
returned from digging on the seashore 
will understand. 

An Unexpected Pleasure 

For three long years the Scouts 
laboured valiantly in their spare time, 
digging the rough, unbroken ground 
until the bath was three feet deep, making 
a gradual descent so that it was more 
than six feet deep at the other end. As 
soon as the bottom and sides had been 
covered with concrete they started to 
put up diving-boards and a spring-board. 

Very soon the people of the neighbour¬ 
hood realised their good fortune. Here 
was a delightful new form of recreation, 
an unexpected pleasure in their lives 
which had been given to them by the 
perseverance and hard work of a few 
boys. There was such a run on the 
baths that the Scouts had to build more 
bathing boxes. 

During the heat wave the boys have 
been kept busy, for they are very par¬ 
ticular about keeping the bath clean. 
Every night the water is filtered and 
purified by the cleansing plant, and it is 
changed at regular intervals. 

The swimming - bath has become a 
village institution. It is now controlled 
by a committee of trustees consisting of 
Scouts and several well-known Warling¬ 
ham people. 

NEW TAXES 
Gloves, Scissors, and Screws 

As we have explained in the C.N. our 
new Protectionist taxes are subject to 
alteration by a special Import Duties 
Advisory Committee, which acts as an 
independent body. 

The members are highly paid, and 
they occupy a judicial position. They 
have power to alter the taxes at their 
discretion in what they believe to be 
the public interest. 

Their latest alterations are of some 
importance, for they propose new or 
increased duties on leather gloves, iron 
or steel screws for wood, scissors, hair 
combs, wrapping paper, lined straw- 
board, sausages, and candied peel. 

Some of these duties are high. Thus 
leather gloves are now taxed 30 per cent 
and meat-paste and sausages 30 per cent. 

The British tariff has now become 
very complicated, as was inevitable 
when it was decided to abandon Free 
Trade. We hope the Government will 
assist traders in every possible way by 
issuing at intervals a complete and clear 
account of the duties arranged. We 
imagine that few people, without a 
great deal of reference, could now give 
even a broad idea of the tariff as it stands. 

Hannah Lamb, who has just died in 
London, was the nurse in a famous 
judge’s family for fifty years. 


THE WOES OF A 
SMALL NATION 

SAD STATE OF HUNGARY 

The Great War Goes On and 
On With Its Hideous Trail 

ONE MORE BOY SACRIFICED 

The condition of Hungary, that 
great, ancient, and proud nation, re¬ 
mains deplorable. 

The Treaty of Trianon, which she 
was compelled to sign after the war, 
reduced her area from 125,000 to only 
37,000 square miles, and reduced her 
population from 21 millions to about 
eight millions. By this cruel partition 
millions of Hungarians have forcibly be¬ 
come Czecho-Slovakians, or Rumanians, 
or Yugo-Slavians. 

At the present time there are over 
500,000 Magyars in Yugo-Slavia, over 
a million in Czecho-Slovakia, and nearly 
two millions in Rumania. These people 
are divorced from their Fatherland and 
their position is terrible to contemplate. 

Caught in the Current 

A cruel murder of a Hungarian 
boy, reported by The Times corre¬ 
spondent at Budapest, illustrates the 
condition of affairs. 

The other day a'peasant boy named 
Joseph Jakopanez, who lived at Molnari, 
a Hungarian village on the new frontier 
between Hungary aiid Yugo-Slavia, 
went for a swim in the River Mura, 
which forms the boundary between the 
two nations as formed by the Treaty. 

Joseph was carried by the current 
toward the Yugo-Slav side of the river, 
whereupon the frontier guard shouted 
to him to turn back, which he was 
unable to do because of the current. 
Upon this the soldier fired, wounding 
the boy severely. The boy scrambled 
to the Yugo-Slav bank and collapsed. 
The guard bound up the wound roughly 
and left the boy lying where he fell. 

Lives Still Being Sacrificed 

Joseph’s cries of agony were heard 
from the Hungarian side of the river, 
and a crowd assembled. An attempt was 
made to cross by boat, but this was 
prevented by the Yugo-Slav guns. 

From Saturday until noon on Sunday, 
the tale continues, the moans of the 
wounded lad were heard. They stopped 
only with his death. The Yugo-Slav 
guards left the dead naked body 
lying for hours. The corpse was then 
put on a vehicle and carried away. 

Thus this young Hungarian boy was 
as truly killed in the World War as if 
he had been a soldier in it. Let us try 
to realise that here and elsewhere 
the war still continues, and that many 
lives are still being sacrificed every year 
because no real peace has been yet made. 

THE NEW KEEPER OF THE 
NATION’S PICTURES 

The new Keeper of the National 
Gallery is Mr Edwin Glasgow, who for 
over 20 years has been an Inspector of 
Schools under-the Board of Education. 
He succeeds Mr C. H. Collins Baker, 
who goes to the famous Huntington 
Gallery in America. 

Mr Glasgow is a native of Liverpool, 
a city famous for the Walker Art 
Gallery, is a classical scholar, and has 
spent his leisure hours in painting pic¬ 
tures which have been exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and at many provincial 
galleries. 

We congratulate Mr Glasgow on his 
appointment to a gallery' which is now 
second to none in the world in the 
representative character and richness 
of its paintings. 


THE CIGARETTE 

One London man has been summoned 
for carrying a lighted cigarette into a 
bus, and another for smoking a cigarette 
too near the petrol tank of his car while 
it was being filled. 
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Come on Kiddies 

fee something good hr you 

says the Jolly Golly 


' Golden Shred ’ on toast or 
bread. Oooh ! So nice to eat. 
And Doctor told mummy it was 
just the thing for boys and 
girls . . . because it is made from 
orange juice and pure sugar. 


CDrp • On forwarding one outside 
r ITbu. • wrapper from ‘Golden 
Shred* Marmalade'and two from ‘Golden 
Shred * Jams, a beautiful Gollywog Mascot 
Brooch will be sent FREE. Be careful to 
enclose your full name and address when 
sending to:—M.ASCOT, ‘Golden Shred* 
Works, Catford, London, S.E. 


Golden Shred* 

THE ORANGE JUICE MARMALADE 


Every little boy and girl can have 
one—A delightful Painting Book 
full of adventure stories, jolly 
coloured pictures and a competition 
with prizes for clever children. 

If you have not yet had yours, just 
send your name and address with 
two of the Silver Seals from the 
inside wrapping of Odol Solid 
Dentifrice to Messrs. Cranbux 
Limited and they will send you 
one FREE. Address your letter 
to CRANBUX LIMITED, ODOL 
WORKS (Dept.C.N.),NORWICH. 


Odol Solid Dentifrice is best 
for children’s teeth—it keeps 
them white, polisnes them gently and doesn’t harm the enamel. 


Actual Sire 


TUCr Cim/ITDQ »' SeriaI Story by 

1 Ml! oLtLlXLLKO Martin Cobh 


CHAPTER 23 

The Professor’s Orders 

he boys looked at each other, scarcely 
believing their ears. 

" Oh, yes, the Professor is still here,” 
repeated the old innkeeper placidly. " He 
has paid up, though, because lie does not 
expect to stay long.; his heavy luggage 
has already gone to London.” 

" Then he was here last night ? ” gasped 
Jerry. " I thought he had left on the 
three o’clock train for London. Jenkins 
saw him buy the ticket.” 

" Beg pardon, Master Jerry,” said the old 
man firmly. " Jenkins must have made a 
very natural error in the circumstances. 
What the Professor took a ticket for was 
the near-by town of Torton, the place of the 
old Roman remains, as he told me plainly 
himself. * Mr Thompson,’ he says, ’ I’ll be 
going to Torton for a look at the remains,’ 
he says, being a gentleman fond of his joke. 
1 asked him whose the corpse was, and he 
says there wasn’t a corpse yet, but there 
might be by morning.” 

The old man chuckled. 

“ Did he come back by train ? ” asked 
Jerry. ” And when did he arrive ? ” 

” He came back in a Ford car early this 
morning,” said Thompson. " He says to 
me, ‘ Air Thompson, there’s no hotel in 
Torton a patch on yours,’he says; ‘and 
I’ve come back early, without waiting for 
the train, for the sole purpose of eating one 
of Mrs Thompson’s breakfasts.' He’s a 
nice-spoken gentleman, right enough, and 
Mrs Thompson was rare pleased when I 
told her.” 

”,Right ! ” said Jerry, turning on his heel 
rather abruptly. " We may come back 
and pay our respects to your guest later.” 

" It looks as if we were due to have a little 
talk with the Professor after all,” remarked 
Jeriy, when they were out of ear shot of the 
old man. " A pretty speech that of his 
about there being a corpse before morning. 
Did he think he would succeed in scaring 
us to death, I wonder ? ” 

Keith chuckled. " He very nearly did,” 
lie reminded-Jerry. 

Jerry turned on him suddenly. " I 
simply hate letting that man succeed in 
this,” he cried. " He’s got the bricks, he’s 
got the vase, and he’s got the key symbols on 
the pottery fragments. And all of these 
things belong to.us.” 

" Well,.- let’s go back and try what a 
straightforward talk will do,” suggested 
Keith. “ Maybe he will let us have them 
if we let him take copies of everything.” 

“ I doubt it,” said Jerry. ” He’s not like 
Uncle. Uncle’s knowledge is open to all the 
world. This man wants to keep his for 
himsflf. He has an idea it will give him 
immense power over other people, and all 
that sort of rot. He’s determined that no 
one else shall know what he knows.” 

" Maybe he has a human side, all the 
same," said Keith. “Let’sgobackandsee.” 

Still somewhat unconvinced, Jerry con¬ 
sented to turn back toward the inn. They 
found the Professor of Magic sitting in the 
dining-room having lunch. As they entered 
he looked up startled, and put his right 
hand hastily under the napkin on his lap. 
He affected to pay no attention to them, 
however, and J erry was amused to note that 
although he continued to eat he helped 
himself with his left hand. The glimpse 
Jerry had had of the bandaged hand of the 
Professor had undone any softening effects 
of Keith’s argument. 

; “ Good-morning, Professor,” said Keith. 

The Professor gave him a hard glance, 
and continued his meal without replying. 
Said, who was standing behind his master’s 
chair, gazed inscrutably over their heads. 

■ “ Well, well!” said Jerry to Mr Thompson, 
who had just entered the room. " It’s hard 
when a man becomes deaf overnight.” 

" I think we’ll have a lemonade,” put in 
Keith hastily. 

” By all means,” said Jerry brightly, ” or 
a cider. Mr Thompson’s cider is famous. 
What about it, Mr Thompson, have you 
been crushing apples lately ? And what 
about peach cider—is there such a thing ? 
I should think it would be delicious. 
Imagine it, beautiful fresh peaches crushed 
and the juice running into bottles—or 
maybe baskets.” Jerry, with one eye on the 
Professor, was now fairly launched. 

‘.'I’m sure I don’t know.what you’re 
talking about. Master Jerry,” said the old 
innkeeper helplessly. “ If it’s cider you are 
asking for I’ve some beautiful fresh cider, 
not bottled yet. The apples came from my 
own orchard. And a,s for peaches, I never 


heard of crushing them to get peach cider. 
Maybe it’s some foreign custom.” 

” Quite right, Mr Thompson,” returned 
Jerry, delighted ; " it’s a foreign custom.” 

All this time the Professor, at the only 
other table in the room, was eating steadily 
with his left hand. Jerry, with an eye on 
him, noticed that he did it rather well. 

Mr Thompson bustled out to get the cider, 
and Jerry, to Keith’s dismay, began again. 

" So sorry to see you have cut your hand. 
Professor,” said Jerry politely. 

In spite of himself, Carrington started 
and involuntarily glanced down at his 
hand which was, indeed, completely covered 
by his napkin. But Jerry went on just as 
if the bandaged hand were plain to his view. 

“ I do hope yon are taking care of it,” 
persisted Jerry. “ These jagged cuts are 
likely to cause trouble.” 

Still no reply. Said looked straight over 
the heads of the two boys, and the Professor 
went on eating. The fdet is that the 
Professor was in a quandary. He could 
not silence Jerry by saying that his hand 
was not cut, for sooner or later, if the boys 
hung about as they were apparently bent on 
doing, they must see the bandage. 

” The worst of it is,” said Jerry, while 
Keith frowned at him, " that anything five 
thousand years old is likely to have picked 
up all sorts of germs. I really think you 
ought to have it cauterised.” 

" May I ask what you are talking about ?” 
said the Professor calmly, turning to them. 

"I’m afraid we were showing a somewhat 
unwarrantable interest in your bandaged 
hand,” said Keith quickly. 

But Jerry was not to be headed off 

" I always say that cuts from crockery 
are the worst possible sort,” he said, ” es¬ 
pecially old crocks. The older the worser.” 

The Professor half turned his head toward 
his servant. 

“ Said,” he said calmly, " these young 
gentlemen seem to think I have had a 
curious accident. Will you please tell them 
how I hurt my hand this morning ? ” 

With that he brought his bandaged hand 
out and laid it on the table. 

“ Master cut his hand when he shave,” 
said the servant. “ I see it. I very sorry." 

" Does your master shave himself, then. 
Said ? ’’ asked Jerry. 

The Arab looked stonily over the boy's 
head and made no reply. 

“ One .up for Sa'id,” thought Jerry. 
Apparently the man answered no questions 
except those put to him by his master. 
" One up for Carrington too,” he reflected 
after a moment, for a man cannot be wholly 
bad who has won the devotion of his servant. 
At the thought his attitude toward the 
magician changed. He decided to take 
Keith’s advice. 

" Professor Carrington,” he said frankly. 
" why can’t we talk this thing over sensibly? 
We know you were in my room last night, 
and that you took some pottery fragments 
from under my pillow. We know that you 
abstracted my uncle’s Sumerian vase from 
the library, and we believe that you, or 
people in your employ, took possession of 
certain incised mud-bricks with inscriptions 
in a secret language on them." 

A glare had come into the magician’s 
eyes. He turned his head slightly toward 
his servant. 

" Throw these persons out! ” he ordered. 

Keith and Jerry sprang to their feet as 
the big Arab advanced on them. They 
measured the enormous figure and gauged 
their chances against it. 

" Come on, Jerry,” said Keith, preparing 
to spring. 

But this time it was Jerry who counselled 
prudence. " We can’t fight in old 
Thompson’s inn,” he said. 

“ Right,” returned Keith reluctantly, 
and the two boys walked in leisurely 
fashion toward the door. When they 
reached it Jerry turned to face the glaring 
eyes of the enraged magician. 

" We’re not afraid of you, or your cheap 
magic, or your bully,” he said, " and you 
haven’t won yet, I think.” 

CHAPTER 24 

The Quarry 

hat’s to be done, now ? ” asked 
Keith, when they were outside. 

" I think we’d better take turns watching 
the inn. We’ll tackle the Professor when 
he leaves.” 

“ I’ll take the first turn, then, while you 
go back and tell your uncle where we are. 
We’ve been gone rather longer than we 
intended." 

Jerry nodded and left. Keith watched 
his friend disappear up the village street in 
Continued on the next page 
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JACKO FEELS CURIOUS 


the direction of his home and settled down 
to watch. On Jerry’s return, however, 
he was able to report that neither the 
Professor nor the Arab had shown himself. 

“I saw Uncle,” said Jerry, “and found 
the old gentleman deep in his paper for the 
archaeological society. He says it is due 
this week, and he must get on with it. He 
told me not to trouble him again this evening. 
He's having his dinner in his room.” 

“ Good enough,” returned Keith, his 
speculative eyes on the inn. They were 
lying hidden by.bushes not far from the 
window they had entered a few nights 
before. “ What do you think the Professor 
is doing all this time ? ” 

“ I think I can make a very good guess. 
He’s busily reading the charms and incanta¬ 
tions, or whatever they are, on the vase, 
with the help of the purloined pottery.” 

“ Wliat about rushing him ? ” 

"Oh, no,” returned Jerry, chewing a 
straw. “ Let him amuse himself. We 
don’t care if he reads the stuff. We merely 
object to having our property stolen and 
kept from us. We’ll try our hand at 
getting it back later.” 

“ If he is as busy as that,” remarked 
Keith after a pause, “ he doesn’t seem very 
likely to come out for a while.” 

“ No telling,” returned Jerry. “ Wait 
and sec.” 

A while later, jerry, waking out of a 
doze, saw that Keith was also asleep beside 
him. The sun had gone down, and it was 
nearly dark. , With an exclamation he 
started to his feet. Had the Professor 
escaped? No; there was the lighted 
window of his room. The blind was down, 
but a gleam of light shone between the edge 
of the curtain and the window-frame. As 
Jerry looked the gleam of light went 
suddenly out. 

Jerry wakened his friend, who sprang to 
his feet. " What is it ? ” he said. " Sorry 
I dropped off to sleep.” 

" I did too, old man," returned Jerry 
in a whisper, and pointed. “ He seems to 
be leaving his room.” 

The boys crept round the side of the inn 
and presently saw two muffled figures come 
out of the door. The first was the Pro¬ 
fessor. His face looked strained and 
tense, and he walked stiffly as though in a 
trance of exultation. . Eehind him walked 
Continued in die last column . 


J acko was not at all upset when he 
found he was to be left alone in the 
house for a whole evening. 

The rest of the family—with the ex¬ 
ception of Baby, and Belinda was look¬ 
ing after him in her own home—had 
gone off to a concert at the Town Hall. 

Jacko could have gone too, if he had 
liked, for it was a charity affair and 


Father Jacko, in a generous mood, had 
bought a whole book of tickets. 

“ I’m afraid you will be rather dull, 
dear,” said his mother, as she went off. 

“No fear!” grinned Jacko; “I’m 
going to find Chimp.” > 

“ Do," urged his mother. “ Bring him 
back to spend the evening with you.” 

Jacko nodded and was soon scam¬ 
pering round to his friend's house. But 
to his disappointment Chimp was out. 

Jacko wandered off with a face as 
long as a fiddle. He made his way to 
the cross-roads, and stood for a time 
watching the cars flash past. 

When he. got tired of that he went 
slowly home. 


On the way he passed a pretty wooden 
bungalow which had just been put up. 

The furniture was in, and so were the 
tenants, but there were no lights in 
any of the windows. 

Jacko, feeling curious, tiptoed up the 
garden path and peeped inside. 

" Coo ! They’re making themselves 
jolly comfortable,” he murmured. 


While he was staring round somebody 
came softly up behind him. caught hold 
of him, and shot him through the window ! 

Jacko was scared out of his life. He 
picked himself up and scrambled out as 
fast as he could go. He flew down the 
path—and at the gate bumped into 
someone who leapt away and darted 
out into the road, jacko gave chase. 
The two met under a lamppost. 

“ Chimp ! ” shrieked Jacko. “ It was 
you, was it ? ” And the next minute 
they were at it hammer and tongs. 
But when a passer-by, thinking they 
were quarrelling in earnest, tried ,to 
separate them, they burst out laughing, 
and went off arm in arm. 


the tall Arab, carrying some bulky object 
under liis robe. 

“ Shall we see if they’ve left the vase in 
Carrington's room ? " whispered Keith. 

“ I rather think the Arab’s got it,”, 
murmured Jerry. “ Let’s follow them.” 

The two figures turned off on a small 
footpath that led up a hill to the right of 
the inn. 

“ They’re going to the stone quarry ! " 
whispered Keith. 

“ Yes. It's dangerous at night,” re¬ 
turned Jerry. 

The old, disused stone quarry was a 
place of bad reputation, for animals and 
even humans had disappeared in it. It 
was a deep, wide pit, with steep sides 
overhung by scrub bushes; As the boys 
approached it, having made a detour to 
avoid being seen, they saw it was impossible 
to see the bottom for the darkness. 

Across from where they stood they could 
make out dimly the figures of the Professor 
of magic and his tall servant at the edge. 
They saw the Professor bend down, and then 
scramble over the side to a ledge about 
three feet wide, and ten feet below the top. 
They saw something lowered over to him 
by Said, who, however, did not join him 
below, but crouched as if on guard above. 

The boys watched, wondering what it all 
meant. They saw the man on the ledge 
more clearly now, for he had lighted a fire, 
a very smoky fire, in which he was appar¬ 
ently burning some kind, of aromatic gum. 
They saw him, in shadow show against the 
murky gleam of the flames, lift up the 
alabaster vase in his hands and apparently 
mutter some words over it. Then he set it 
on the ground again, and, with many 
grotesque gestures, he prepared to break 
the seal. 

“ You remember what he said about there 
being a curse on anyone who broke that 
seal ? ” whispered Jerry. 

Keith nodded. 

“ Probably he believes he now has the 
right to do it.” 

Both boys watched breathlessly. But 
they were unprepared for what happened. 
The figure outlined in the fire on the narrow 
ledge of rock lifted a knife, shouted some 
unknown,words, and plunged the knife into 
the seal. Then, with a gesture of horror, he 
stepped backward, off the ledge, and fell ! 

TO BE CONCLUDED 



Jacko was scared out ol his life 
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,2,000 PATIENTS WEEKLY 

attend our two dispensaries. Very many o! them 
are poor and needy slum children. 5 Doctors 
- and 2 Dispensers are employed constantly. 
Please send a generous contribution to . 

The Rev. PERCY INESON (Superintendent), 

EAST END MISSION, 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, iJlb.4/6, 

3 lb. 9/-. Excellent for Children's Garments, etc. 
Steel Grey, 2/4; Colours from 2/11 lb. post free. 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 yd. Tweeds, 
Tailoring, etc. Patterns sent with pleasure . Blankets, 
Rugs, etc, 

ABOUT 6o YEARS* REPUTATION . 


EGERTON 


WELLINGTON, 

BURNETT’S 


SOMERSET, ' 

N.C. DEPT. 


ENGLAND. 



I have used Gibbs Dentifrice 
since I was a boy" 

Age is a shining example to youth where Gibbs Dentifrice is concerned. 
Generations of regular users have proved that the Gibbs Dentifrice 
habit is the certain assurance of good, strong, white teeth in later years. 


DENTISTS RECOMMEND IT 


Gibbs Dentifrice cleans teeth with wonderful 
gentleness—yet with a persistence that re¬ 
moves every particle that could possibly do harm. This gentle 
thoroughness is one of the chief reasons why so many Dentists 
recommend Gibbs Dentifrice, and use it themselves. 


There are literally millions of users of Gibbs Dentifrice all over the 
country, in all classes of society, and of all ages. For Gibbs 
Dentifrice is the most widely-used dentifrice in Great Britain today. 


CLEANS BETWEEN THE TEETH AS WELL 


Test for yourself the efficiency of 
Gibbs Dentifrice. Examine, after 
you use Gibbs Dentifrice, the space between the teeth—see how 
clean every surface is. Look how the enamel glistens—yet there is 
not the slightest scratch. Your gums are firm—toned up and rosy. 


Used regularly twice a day, Gibbs Dentifrice will keep your teeth 
sound and white at a cost of less than half-a-farthing a day. Buy a 
case of Gibbs Dentifrice for each member of your family today. 


Your feeth are Ivory Castles—defend them with 



D. & W. GIBBS LTD., COLD CREAM SOAP WORKS, LONDON, E.l 


The New 
Issue of 

ARTHUR MEE’S 
MONTHLY 

is now ready 

Ask for 

MY MAGAZINE 

October - One Shilling 







THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


GIVEN AWAY EVERY 

XXAVTU to purchasers from 
IrlUni M. *1 our world-famed 
Approval Sheets. Send for approval 
sheets and full particulars to Depart¬ 
ment 208 . 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN, 

South Hackney, London, E.9. Established x 88 o. 
Those se nding a stamped addressed envelope wil l receive 
HB39 free 3 handsome Pictorial new issues. S9HD 



T he grand caribou 

PACKET FREE!! 

Contains many scarce stamps from Newfoundland 
(Caribou). Vatican City, Ethiopia, Zanzibar (Sultan), 
Persia. Holkar (Indore). Egypt (King Fuad), Mauri¬ 
tania, and lilty other interesting different stamps. Just 
send 2d. postage and request our FAMOUS EXTRA 
LARGE DISCOUNT APPROVAL SHEETS. Abroad 6d. 
P.O.). LONG BOTTOM &. BASTICK, 59, HoMen- 
hurst Road. Bournemouth. 


FREE. 25 dif. Jugoslavia! 

Including handsome “ Chain-breakers,” long set of 
Prince Alexander with high values. King Peter set 
high values, set of Xing Alexander 1924, etc. AH 
fine large stamps that will make a lovely page in your 
album. I will send this unique collection (cat. 3/6) 
absolutely free to all Stamp Collectors sending 2d. 
postage (abroad 6d. p.o.). Only one to each applicant. 


G.P.KEEF, 


Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon 
Park, London, s.W. 19 . 


NEPAUL and ININI, ABYSSINIA and 

— SIXTY ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS. “ 

How many of these countries have you/ 

This scarce Nepaul stamp (on native paper) was 
issued 1886 and is rare and unperforated. The 
throne of Solomon is depicted on the scarce Abys¬ 
sinia, which is also surcharged. The new pictorial 
Iniui stamp depicts local warrior, palm trees, etc. 
This exceptional offer also includes ships, portrait 
and plebiscite stamps, Prussia, Slesvig, Ceylon, 
China, Japan, views, scenic and pictorial stamps, 
and they are ALL FREE. Just send 2d. for post- 

_ age expenses and request approvals. FREEH 

Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool. 


PLEASE MENTION “The Children’s 
Newspaper ” when in communication 
with our advertisers. 


IMPROVED MATLOCK ALBUM 

the Createst Gilt made EVEN BETTES 
ONE HUNDRED FULLY TITLED 
PAGES. Spaces for every stamp 
issuing country. Beautifully Ulus, 
tratedand completely indexed. Spaces 
ruled in squares and oblongs. Now 
strongly bound in stout grained card 
coloured pictorial cover. 

Just send4d. stamp to cover post and 
packing. REQUEST APPROVALS. 
CDCETI If extra id. is sent a Splen- 
rfillki did Illustrated Handbook, 
"THE STAMPS OF ABYSSINIA." 
will be sent as well as the Album. 
VICTOR BANCROFT, 
Matlock, England, 


20 Stamps 15/- FREE! 

This remarkable offer includes pair scarce PERSIA 
CORONATION, fine set. 3 UKRAINE (Mint), Old G.B. 
and U.S.A., set 5 SPAIN (K. Alfonso), VENEZUELA 
(Mint). ROUMANIA (Schoolboy King), also a rare old 
8(J. RHODESIA, alone worth 4/6. COLONIALS, 
PICTORIALS. PORTRAIT?, MAPS, and JUBILEE 
issues arc included. Total catalogue value OVER 15/-, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! Just enclose 2d. postage, 
requesting approvals. SHOWELL BROS (C.N.ll), 42. 
Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 


The Turk Packet FREE 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending ild. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free. Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1 / 3 , Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors’ addresses. 

H. WATKINS 

(Dept, C.F.2), 60, Leicester Road. East Finchley, N.2. 



FENNINGS’ 

LUNG 

HEALERS 

FOR 

Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis 

They assist the lungs to throw eff 
all irritating matter and to regain 
health and vigour. 

Sold in Boxes at 1 f 3 and 3 r - 

A COPY OF FENNINGS’ “EVERY 
MOTHER’S BOOK” AND “EVERY¬ 
BODY’S DOCTOR” WILL BE SENT 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 

ALFRED FENNINGS, COWES, I.O.W. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
By return you will receive a handsome Lever- Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine, Mfdium 
or Broad). Fleet price, 4/-, or with 5 coupons only 2/9. 
De Luxe Model. 2/- extra. 
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will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is a year. See below. 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Stamp Collections 

J ack’s collection of stamps is 
smaller than Tom’s by as 
many as Tom's is smaller than 
Fred’s. Tom’s and Fred’s together 
are three times as numerous as 
Jack’s. 

But if Fred were to give the 
other two 100 stamps each the 
combined collections of Tom and 
Jack would be three times as large 
as Fred’s. 

How' many have they each got 
at the moment ? Answer next week 

Day and Night Chart 


MIDNIGHT 



5 Sun 
Xises 

DAYLIGHT 

AM. 


NOON 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
oil September 24. The daylight 
gets shorter each day. ' 

The Dog’s Licence 

JN England we.pay . 7 s 6 d for a 
licence for any. sort of dog, 
but in Germany dogs are taxed 
•according to their weight. A 
dachshund' costs £2 a year. In 
France dogs are taxed according 
to their value. You can keep a 
mongrel for as little as a shilling, 
but a thoroughbred may cost as 
much as thirty shillings. 

Switzerland licences dogs ac¬ 
cording to their size. Toy dogs 
‘Cost 7s 6 d, terriers 10s, bulldogs £f, 
•and really, big animals such as 
•mastiffs may be £ 2 . 

Arithmetical Spelling 

Qne thousand, two hundred, 
nothing, and one, 

Transposed give a word expressive 

Of fun. Answer next week 

, Spiders and Sound 

gpiDERS pay a great deal of 

. attention to the sound of a 
tuning-fork. If the fork is sounded 
near the web of a big garden- 
spider it will at once raise its legs 
as if it expected an attack, or, 
hurry away to some retreat where 
it feels safe. It is thought that 
spiders take alarm on hearing the 
note because they fear the ap¬ 
proach of their natural enemy the 
wasp. It is strange, however, 
that spiders do not show the least 
alarm at the buzzing of big flies. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the pianets 
Venus and 
Mars are in the 
South-East,and 
Jupiter is in the 
East. In the 
evening Saturn 
is in the South- 
West and Ura¬ 
nus is in the 
South-East. The picture shows the 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 7 a.m. on Sunday, 
September 25 . 

A Charade 

]\Jy first, fair readers, one of you ; 
A pleasing songster is my 
second ; 

My whole sweet summer brings to 
view, 

It is a little beauty reckoned : 

But when the wintry winds draw 
near, 

Like summer friends twill dis- 
appear. • A nswer next tveek 

Jack Snipe 

Tack Snipes, which are winter 
J . visitors, will soon appear in 
considerable numbers. 

They frequent boggy country, 
where they use their long, thin 
bills to searcli for water insects 
and the seeds of water plants. A 
curious fact about the Jack Snipe 
is his reluctance to fly when 
approached. For this reason he is 
known as the Deaf Snipe in France. 

Ici On Parle Fran?ais 



Une lie Le chaton Le veston 

Une tie est toute entouree d’eau 
Rien de plus mignon qu'un chaton. 
C’es't mon vieux veston de jardin. 


What Animal is This ? 

Jn the cache but not in the store, 
In the heart but not in the core, 
in tlie fringe but not in the edge, 

In the sill but not in the ledge, 

In the garb but not in the dress, 

In the force but not in the press, 

In the thought but not in the mind, 
In North America my whole you’ll 

find. Answer next week 

Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

jjow many people are born in 
your town and how many 
die ? Here are the figures for 12 
towns. The four weeks up to August 
27 , 1932 , are compared with the 
corresponding weeks of last year. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS- 

1932 1931 Ij 1932 1931 


-.519615430(3018 


London 

Glasgow . .I 6 l 3 jl 688 jl 864 
Liverpool . .1424 1458 ! ! 659 
Birmingham.. 13181353 !! 612 


103lij 534 
719!. 337 
488 ;: 368 
56 o:| 379 
473:1 217 
4015 187 
30811 177 
242!i 109 


2931 

901 

619 

616 

569 

348 

342 

360 

239 

206 

165 

96 


Manchester .. 982 
Belfast .. ••-. 681 
Edinburgh .. 538 
Leeds ). -.. 537 
Newcastle .. 487 
Nottingham .. 342 
Cardiff .. .. 290 

Southampton 24 5 ,' 

. LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Give and Take. Sixteen 
Arithmetical Problem Beheaded Word 

28 and IS Price, rice, ice 
Addins and Taking. Lad, lady. 
Ease, tease. Spin, pin. Rest, crest. 
Rip, grip. Crash, rash. Steam, 
stream. . Hake, shake. Thump, 
hump. Hose, house. ; 

The C.N, Cross Word Puzzle 



A Double Acrostic in Pictures 



’YY'hen the six words represented by these drawings are written one 
under another in the correct order the initials will spell a kind 
of work that girls do, and the finals spell something with which.they 

do it. Answer next week 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Misunderstood 

’J'here were notices asking- 
motorists to go slowly. 

“ Thirty at least,” said the 
policeman as lie stopped a car. 

“ Quite wrong, constable,” 
beamed the young lady driver. 
“ I’m twenty-one today.” 

Timothy’s Trieyc’a 



imothy Tim has a tricycle, 

It goes as fast as he likes. 

So when everyone else is hiking 
and biking 

Timothy always trikes. 

His Worldly Goods 

Jn Mark Twain’s .early days as 
a newspaper man in San 
Francisco he was not always too 
prosperous. 

One day he was seen by a lady 
friend gazing into a shop window 
with a cigar-box beneath his arm. 

“ I’m always seeing you with a 
cigar-box these days,” said the 
lady. “ I’m afraid you are 
smoking too much.” 

“ It isn’t that,” replied Mark 
Twain; “I’m moving again.” 

Precise 

■JTie boarding-house gong ha 
just been sounded. 4 
“ is that the second gong ? 
asked a guest of one of the maids. 

“ No, sir,” replied the maic 
“ That is tlie second ringing of tli 
first gong ; we have only one gon 
here.” 

Ready, Aye, Ready 
Mother : Never put off till 
- tomorrow what; you' can 
do today. - 

Jack : Then, Mother, let. us 
start eating that -birthday cake 
tonight. -■'■■"•■• 

■ No Dick Whittington 

you see that man (said Smith)) 
he came to this town twenty 
years ago, bought a hand-barrow, 
and began collecting rags. What 
do you think lie is worth now ? 

. “ I couldn’t guess,” confessed 
Jones 

. “ Nothing,” said Smith. “ And 
he owes for tlie barrow.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 




© 


The Running Lady 


J oan was going to a child¬ 
ren’s party at Uncle 
David’s house. 

Her uncle had not long been 
married and Joan had not 
yet seen her new aunt. 

Nannie was to take her to 
the party by train ; but as it 
was a long way Joan was to 
stay the night. 

Joan loved parties, but to¬ 
day she was a little afraid of 
meeting Aunt Susan. 

When she arrived at the 
house there were a number 
of children on the lawn play¬ 
ing at twos-and-threes, and 
several grown-ups. Joan felt 
so shy she could hardly raise 
her eyes; So many people 
spoke to her she didn’t know 
which one was her new aunt. 
She was glad when someone 
told her to stand behind a fat 


girl and join in the game, be¬ 
cause then she felt hidden. 
But in a minute the other 
children were pointing at her 
and shrieking to her to run. 



and a little boy rushed up and 
grabbed her. 

“ Now you’re he," he cried. 
Joan wished she could sink 
into the ground. 


But a tall, grown-up girl, 
who had been enjoying the 
game as much as the children, 
came up and put her arms 
round her. 

Joan has only just come,” 
she said, “so 1 expect she 
wasn’t quite ready. Look, 
Joan, we'll make a ' two ’ 
here; and you’d better be he," 
she added to the fat girl. 

Joan was very glad ; and 
as her new friend explained 
the game to her she chris¬ 
tened her the Running Lady, 
because she ran so fast. Soon 
the little girl was racing about 
as merrily as anyone. 

She could hardly take her 
eyes off the Running Lady the 
whole afternoon ; and she was 
overjoyed when, as the child¬ 
ren were clambering into 
their places for tea, the Run¬ 


ning Lady beckoned to her to 
come and sit beside her. 

Uncle David came in during 
tea. He pulled Joan’s curls, 
but before he kissed her he 
stooped and kissed the Run¬ 
ning Lady. 

Do you like the Running 
Lady too, Uncle David ? ” 
Joan asked, putting her hand 
into her new friend’s. 

Uncle David roared de¬ 
lightedly. “ So you’ve soon 
named her ! Do you approve 
of your new aunt, Joan ? ” 

Joan stared at her in 
astonishment. ” Are. you my 
aunt ? ” she gasped. 

“ Bless you, child ! 1 

thought you knew I was your 
Aunt Susan,” said the Run¬ 
ning Lady, laughing. 

” Oh,” sighed Joan hap¬ 
pily. ” How lovely ! ” 


She takes 
good health 
for granted 

When Judy grows older 
she’ll thank her lucky stars 
that mother was strict about 
the Lifebuoy rule. For Judy 
often comes home black as 
a tinker. There’s no telling 
what germs she’s picked up 
with the dirt. But Lifebuoy 
Soap and water takes the 
danger away with the dirt 
and germs. And because she 
likes the jolly lather she 
never skimps her Lifebuoy 
wash. Some day she’ll prize 
the health she takes fot 
granted now. 


LIFEBUOY 

is more than a good soap 
—it’s a good habit 

L 595-274-55 A LEVER PRODUCT 
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